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LIFE’S LAST HOURS; 


on, 


THE FINAL TESTIMONY. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 
“Come hither !— Death is in the world !”? 
Tie mention of a death-hed calls up to every 
mind a familiar train of interesting, yet painfu! 
imagery. Who has not felt the stroke, to avert 
which man’s best remedies are vain? Who 
cannot recall the shifting scenes of a last sick- 
ness? The alarm and confusion of the first 
shock? the separated apartment and watchful 
attendants ? the frequent appearance of the 
medical visitor? the daily wasting form? the 
fading away of familiar traits into unearthly 
ones? the faltering of the once echoing voice ? 
And then, the putting in, by corruption, of its 
claims before they are due ; the restlessness and 
anguish, amidst which the spirit breaks up its 
companionship with the body; the last look— 
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the last word ;—these are sad, but powerful 
things ! Then, a glance may enforce a thousand 
previous lessons! And what preacher is so 
eloquent as the dying man, who takes for his 
text, ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity ?” 

We are, however, far from believing in the 
dggmatic line of Young—~ 

“ Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.” 

Continual instances prove the contrary; and 
we see no reason why we should expect the 
sentiment to be true. Ruling passions often 
survive even the terrors of death itself. As 
Davip Hume drew near his end, cards and con- 
versation were his alternate amusements. He 
jested at religion; imagined himself in the 
Tartarus of classical mythology ; supposed that 
he was confronted with Charon; related an 
imaginary argument held with the ferry-man 
of the Styx, on the reasons why he should not 
yet die ; and proved that his mind in the gravest 
hour of his life was intent, not on truth, but 
on follies, in which he himself had no belief. 

CarpinaL Mazarine, in like manner, gratified 
his ambition and love of homage, when, by a 
strong act of will, he ordered himself, though 
dying, to be rouged and dressed, and then taken 
once more into public, that he might receive 
the hypocritical compliments of his courtiers on 
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his apparent recovery! The death-scene of 
Rosert Burns was equally melancholy, “ I 
was struck,” says a lady, in a confidential letter 
to a friend, “with his appearance on entering 
the room. The stamp of death was imprinted 
on his features. He seemed already touching 
the brink of eternity. His first salutation was, 
‘Well, madam, have you any commands for 
another world?’"’* The writer of these pages 
was acquainted with an instance, presenting a 
still more forcible illustration of these remarks. 
A wretched debauchee, who had brought him- 
self, by his excesses, to life’s last hour, persisted 
in the determination that he would die drunk, 
as indeed he did. A similar case, accompanied 
by circumstances of brutal trifling, is related in 
Marmontel’s Memoirs. These are examples of 
dying ‘‘as a fool dieth.” Such instances are 
happily rare. Death ordinarily awakens the 
most senseless into seriousness—the most vicious 
into a momentary morality. 

To a mind, indeed, not entirely sunk in vice 
or ignorance, every man’s own death-bed must 
be regarded as the deepest of tragedies. Soli- 
tude is usually solemn ; and a dying sufferer is, 
in the strongest sense, alone; the journey before 
him admits of no companionship. The approach 


* Currie’s Life of Burns. 
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to the end of life diminishes also the temptations 
which have heretofore dissipated the thoughts, 
and unfitted the mind for solemn meditation. 
Worldly matters are then regarded mainly in their 
moral relations, not in their instant clamorous- 
ness. Sickness gives time for meditation, to 
which, perhaps, the mind has been hitherto a 
stranger. Even if the sufferer may have al- 
ready executed, with laudable prudence, “ his 
last will and testament,” it was probably with 
the conviction that death, by that preparation, 
was really brought no nearer; and that he 
might, if he pleased, at any time revoke it. 
But now it is, truly, “the last act and deed.” 
Few, who have any remains of moral feeling, 
will trifle with such a crisis. 

Imagine a traveller, who has long been jour- 
neying over a wide and entangled plain, in 
which his road was perplexed and difficult, 
attaining, at the close of his journey, some 
eminence, which commands a distinct and com- 
prehensive view of his whole route. Below him, 
he can trace the course of his recent path, 
discern where his calculations were at fault, 
and measure distances by the relation of each 
part to the whole. Even so, at death, a man 
often takes a more full and connected view of 
events, than he was ever able todo before. In 
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the silence of his passions, reason can be more 
distinctly heard. ‘He is no longer misled by 
the many voices which before dinned and con- 
founded him. Memory then delivers in its 
testimony, and the soul passes judgment on 
itself. Before him is a future, crowded with 
solemn imagery ; the responsible man advances 
to his judgment there ; he is hastening to be- 
come conversant with spirit, with retribution, 
with God! ‘The question whether he be really 
prepared to encounter such a change, becomes 
at each instant more pressing. “ It is come !” 
said the Rev. J. Sutcuirre ; “ perhaps a few 
moments more! heart and flesh fail! But 
God—that God is the strength of his people, is 
a truth that I now see as I never saw it in my 
life.” 

Can it be, therefore, surprising, that the 
words of the dying have been listened to with 
eagerness, and treasured with unusual care ? 
The supernatural seems to encircle them ; they 
have been regarded as whispers from a world 
to come—as the nearest approach man can 
make to the secrets of a shrouded eternity. It 
is evident that the Bible acknowledges the na- 
turalness and force of this feeling. Though 
dying sayings are sparingly introduced in the 
Scriptures, they are by no means withheld. 

A 2 
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We have pictures of the death-beds of Abra- 
ham and Jacob, and records of the last sayings 
of David, Elijah, and Elisha. A special pro- 
minence is given by the evangelist John to 
the departing words of our Lord. Simeon’s 
and Stephen’s dying words are preserved, as 
are the utterances of the apostle Paul in antici- 
pation of his removal; nor are those of the 
apostle John omitted, though the special form 
of a dying address is not maintained. 

Whilst, therefore, death is the stigma of sin, 
it is, to some extent, even where the gospel has 
not been yet received, its counterpoise. It is 
God’s protest against evil; it is also God’s 
suggestion of the necessity of a cure. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE TRUE VALUE OF DYING TESTIMONIES. 


“ When life’s close knot, by writ from Destiny, 
Disease shall cut, or age untie; 
When, after some delays—some dying strife— 
The soul stands shivering on the ridge of life: 
With what a dreadful curiosity . 
Doth she launch out into the sea of vast eternity !”’ 
JOHN Norris, 1690, 


NoTWITHSTANDING the solemnity which usually 
attends death-bed utterances, it is of great | 
importance that they do not mislead us. We 
must, therefore, endeavour to discriminate be- 
tween the spurious and the real, and to point 
out some considerations -calculated to diminish 
the force, or to regulate the direction, of dying 
testimonies. ; 

Death is certainly, simply regarded, no per- 
fect test of truth. Sentiments uttered in such 
moments, are not infallible records of imspira- 
tion. Death is a natural, not a supernatural 
event, and it imparts no gift of omniscience to 
its subject. The contrary supposition misleads 
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many. But all varieties of opinion, the false as 
well as the true, have received, in turns, sup- 
port from dying testimony. Our belief of truth 
must rest upon evidence, and evidence, not only 
of the convictions of others, but of the facts 
themselves of which truth is the summary. A 
sick-bed has indeed some advantages for the 
utterance of opinions ; but it is obviously, from 
its seclusion and mental weakness, unfavourable 
to the accumulation of those facts which are 
necessary in the pursuit of truth. It may be 
open to Christian instruction, or it may be 
without it; and may even be surrounded by 
lessons defective and pernicious. What is there 
in death to convince an idolater that the gospel, 
of which he has been hitherto ignorant, is 
true? Or what to furnish an unbeliever with 
the abundant attestations derived from miracle 
and prophecy, testimony and history? Ap- 
proaching death may restore the balance of the 
heretofore defective judgment ; it may predis- 
pose to candour and inquiry; but it will not 
accumulate the materials on which alone a 
correct decision can be founded. It clears the 
glass through which objects are viewed, but it 
does not of itself present all the objects on which 
it is necessary that the eye shall rest. 

When, for instance, the notorious EARL OF 
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RocueEster, who had been celebrated in the 
days of Charles 1. as a wit, a genius, and a 
profligate of the lowest order, was laid prema- 
turely upon a bed of sickness and death, the 
rapid progress of dissolution stimulated him to 
thought and inquiry upon subjects which he 
had hitherto neglected. He saw the madness of 
his past course, and became suspicious that his 
system of infidelity was untrue, because it was 
wanting in substantial consolations at life’s last 
hour. Yet his objections to true Christianity 
remained ; and it was not till after many long 
and elaborate processes of argument, conducted 
by Dr. Burnet, then bishop of Rochester, that 
he was driven, step by step, from the “ philo- 
sophy and vain deceit” in which the peril of 
his life had consisted, and brought, as an humble 
penitent, to receive the doctrines he had hereto- 
fore rejected. And, had such a friend been 
wanting to his last pillow, he would never have 
apprehended those real consolations which ren- 
der the change which passed on him one of the 
most satisfactory instances of death-bed conver- 
sion. Count STRUENSEE, of Denmark, furnistfes 
another illustration of the same remark. In both 
cases, the death was not in itself the enlighten- 
ment; that enlightenment was derived from the 
body of truth which was then extrinsically 
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brought before the mind, and which, sent home 
by God’s Holy Spirit, was apprehended to the 
man’s salvation. A death-bed is only favour- 
able to such results as it stimulates its subject 
to read, to inquire, and to judge, or surrounds 
the pillow with Christian instructors. 

The greatest influence of death is, in cor- 
reeting man’s conscious errors. It is thus a 
rectifier of evils which arise from insincerity. 
Though the instances of confessed hypocrisy, 
in dying moments, are comparatively rare, 
partly owing, without doubt, to the indisposition 
of friends to record them, they are by no means 
absent. That notorious impostor, Joanna 
Soutucore, as she drew near her last moments, 
seemed more than once on the point of confess- 
ing how much her followers had been misled, 
and appears, in deceiving others, to have been 
self-deceived. ‘ My friends,” said she, ‘‘some 
of you have known me nearly twenty-five years, 
and all of you no less than twenty ; when you 
have heard me speak of my prophecies, you 
heve sometimes heard me say that I doubted 
my inspiration. But, at the same time, you 
would never let me despair. When I have 
been alone, it has often appeared delusion ; 
but when the communication was made to me, 
T Aid nat in the least doubt. Feeling, as I now 
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feel, that my dissolution is drawing near, and 
that a day or two may terminate my life, it all 
appears delusion.” She was by this exertion 
quite exhausted, and wept bitterly. The as- 
surances of her attendanta, however, recovered 
her spirits, and she died in her guilt. 

Knox relates, with some circumstances not 
necessary to be recounted, the last confession 
made by Tuomas Scort, a privy councillor to 
James v. of Scotland, and a violent enemy of 
the reformed religion. When the monks be- 
gan to comfort him, he said, “ Till now I never 
believed there was God or devil, heaven or hell. 
I acted only as a politician, to get money, and 
for that purpose I joined the bishop’s side. All 
your masses can do me no good.” Te died the 
same night. 

The following case might be morbid excite- 
ment, or the conviction of real hypocrisy. It 
is cited, in the annals of early Mcthodism, as 
the latter. It is certain that Mr. Wesley re- 
fused to read the burial-service over the grave. 
Peter Dean, after having been a preacher for 
a year in the Norwich circuit, where he mar- 
ried a rich wife, was taken ill, and died. When 
on the verge of eternity, he confessed that, in 
his profession of religion, he had been influ- 
enced by no other motive than the desire to 
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obtain riches. ‘“ The Lord,” said he, “ has 
given me my desire, and his curse with 
it; and now I am ruined for ever.” “ From 
that time,” proceeds the account, “ he refused 
to be comforted, would take neither food nor 
medicine, abandoned himself to black despair, 
and scemed resolved to die. For some time 
before his death, his countenance would sud- 
denly change, and be very horrid to look upon; 
he himself was conscious of it, and would go to 
the glass, and would then turn and say to his 
wife, ‘ Now, look at me—now will you believe ?’ 
In a short time, he was confined to his bed, and 
was visited by several ministers and others, 
(and among the rest by the gentleman to whom 
the writer is indebted for this awful memoir ;) but 
their admonitions and prayers seemed to be fruit- 
less. After this, he one day feigned himself asleep, 
and Mrs. D. and her companion, that he might 
not be disturbed, left the room. Perceiving that 
they were gone, he put forth all his strength, 
and rolled himself on the floor ; on hearing the 
noise, they instantly returned, and, fearful to 
relate, found him dead.” 

In cases in which there can be no imputation 
of actual insincerity, death often prompts to a 
new and final estimate of the past life, made with 
a candour and impartiality very different from 
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the views in which the individual has pre- 
viously indulged. The death-beds of monarchs 
have furnished many illustrations of this fact. 
EpWARD Il. departed in great compunction. 
“What for weakness of body, contrition of 
heart, sobbing for his sins, his voice and speech 
failed him; and, scarce half-pronouncing the 
word ‘ Jesu,’ he, with this last word, made an 
end of his speech, and yielded up the ghost.” 
The death-beds of Wituiam THe Conqueror, 
Evizabetu, and Louis xtv. of France, were those 
of gloom and remorse. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the departing Dr. M°ALL 
to his medical attendants, ‘I am no fanatic ; 
rather, I have been too much of a speculatist, 
and I wish to say this, which I hope you will 
forgive me for uttering in your presence. I 
ama great sinner; I have been a great sinner ; 
but my trust is in Jesus Christ, and in what he 
has done and suffered for sinners. Upon this, 
as the foundation of my hope, I can confidently 
rely, now that I am sinking into eternity.” 
Here, in the last emphatic words of a good man, 
was an entire renunciation of what he felt might 
have been the erroneous tendencies of his past 
course ; the needle vibrated away from every 
other point, to fix, with an untrembling steadi- 
ness, upon the polar one of salvation by Christ. 
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‘Lo regard a death-bed aright, we must look 
upon it as a branch, positively or negatively, 
of Christian experience; and in each case it 
appropriately forms a part of what Joseph John 
Gurney (who learned the phrase from Dr. Chil- 
mers) calls “the portable evidence of Chris- 
tianity.” It is not distinct from the evidence 
of the life, but is its last scene—its closing 
paragraph — the illustration of the man’s 
opinions in near approach to a future world. 
It is therefore moral evidence, or the evidence 
of probability ; uot demonstrative evidence, or 
the evidence of certainty. lts main valuc is, that 
it is the estimate which a man forms of himself 
in the most solemn hour of his earthly existence. 

Such an estimate, it is very obvious, will be 
greatly regulated by previous habits of thought 
and character. ‘To say that circumstances 
make the man is not true; but it is true that, 
whilst they impose no necessity how man shall 
act, they indicate the probability that man will 
act In a given direction. We constantly nicet 
with imstances in which persons die as they 
have lived, in ignorance of the most important 
truths. Tauma, the French tragedian, during his 
dying moments, continually called on the name 
of Voltaire, as if he knew no hizher divinity. 
NELson, @ name which every British scaman 
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is tanght to reverence, died, after being mortally 
wounded by a musket-ball, amidst demon- 
strations of the same ignorance. In reading 
his words, one for a moment suspects that he 
was not perfectly collected, especially when his 
affecting complaint is remembered, “ O victory, 
victory, how you do distress my poor head !”* 
But every account represents him as perfedtly 
calm and collected. What were the last words . 
of the man who had renounced his own amiable 
and unoffending consort, and attached himself 
to another man’s wife, to whom he had just 
been transmitting his last messages? ‘ Doctor, 
T have not been a great sinner. Thank 
God, I have done my duty.” Judging the 
hero by some of his letters, which exhibit his 
moral delinquencies by the side of the most 
fervent appeals to God, it is to be feared that 
he knew no better than he said. 

Mournful also was the ignorance of the most 
vital truths of the gospel apparent in the dying 
words of WituiaAM Pirr. He had, indeed, never 
been able clearly to apprehend what experi- 
mental Christianity meant, and had previously 
expressed his inability to understand the lan- 
guage of Mr. Cecil, the very prince of simple 
preachers, when taken to Bedford Row Chapel 


* Letters and Despatches. 
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by Mr. Wilberforce. On his death-bed he said 
to the bishop of Lincoln, “I have, like too many 
other men, neglected prayer too much to have 
any ground of hope that it can be efficacious on 
a death-bed. But I throw myself on the mercy 
of God through the merits of Christ.” Alas! 
how incomplete the knowledge of Christ which 
attached no obligation to prayer even at the 
last hour ! 

Georce Bruen, well known by the name 
of Beau Brummel, was, in the days of George 
iv., then prince of Wales, a votary of fashion, 
and ultimately its victim. Disgraced at court, 
and the prey of large pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, he retired to France, and dicd at 
Caen, in Normandy. Misery, incarceration, 
and destitution, attended, during his last years, 
the heartless sinner. We quote the report of 
his death-bed from an English clergyman, who 
visited him :— 

“ Mr. Brummel was in an imbecile state o: 
mind when I arrived at Caen, and remained so 
till his death, incapable of remembering any 
occurrence five minutes together, but occa- 
sionally recalling some anecdote of days long 
since passed. [He appeared quite incapable of 
conversing on religious subjects. I failed in 
every attempt to lead his mind (if be can be 
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said to have retained any power of mind) to 
their consideration. I never, in the course of 
my attendance upon the sick, aged, and dying, 
came in contact with so painful an exhibition 
of human vanity, and apparent ignorance and 
thoughtlessness respecting a future state; for 
I have before visited persons whose mental 
powers were equally shattered, but. still it was 
posstble to touch some chord connected with 
religion to which they responded, though, per- 
haps, weakly and imperfectly. With him there 
was some response when sounded on worldly 
subjects ; none on religious, until a few hours 
before he died, when, in reply to my repeated 
entreaties that he would try and pray, he said, 
‘I do try;’ but he added something which 
made me doubt whether he understood me.” 
Nor was this dreary scene of spiritual vacancy 
relieved by anything except that which may 
be drawn from the following passage :—‘ 1] 
requested him to repeat after me,” says the 
same authority, “the acte de contrition of the 
Roman ritual, as in our Prayer-books; he 
immediately consented, and repeated after me, 
in an earnest manner, that form of prayer.” 
It would appear from his life that, till his last 
moments, one serious thought of the future had 
never dawned upon his mind ! 
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There are again others who, though being 
in less ignorance, and placed in positions which 
might be supposed to be more favourable to 
the acquisition of truth, have been surrounded 
by such an atmosphere of prejudice and par- 
tiality, as to have seen nothing fairly—nothing 
fully. Their mental judgment has become 
perverted through the influence of long and 
evil habit. With enough of opportunity to 
render them fully responsible, they have never 
seemed to feel that they ave responsible. How 
will such men die ? Most probably, by assuming 
that they are altogether right. We must nct 
be surprised if, in such cases, there shall be no 
awaking up of conscience—no lightning flash 
of truth, to make the forgotten start up with 
terrible distinctness. Where the superficial 
observer might expect a death-bed of agony, 
there is no such result ; some of the most cruel 
persecutors have departed from life in the 
utmost tranquillity. ‘Their conscience, because 
unregulated, became malignant; but that con- 
science soothed them at the last. Even Henry 
viit., whose libidinous and tyrannical life might 
seem to prognosticate departing terrors, died in 
quiet—a quiet which few around him would 
venture to disturb by religious admonition, so 
much did they dread the fangs of that dying 
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viper. It is easy to represent such cases favour- 
ably; but the conclusion is as false as it is easy. 
It is important also to observe a fact, which 
belongs to a different class of opinions. Many, 
professing a religion misvalled, in them, evan- 
gelical, have taken views of it which are 
absolutely false and dangerous. Religion with 
such, is not so much a practical truth as a plain- 
tive emotion. Repentance is rathcr a passion 
than a principle; a poetical sensibility, rather 
than a hatred of sin. Such men never took a 
single vigorous grasp of the principles of the 
gospel. Familiar as are its words, they know 
nothing of its spirit. What they call an awe 
of God, has always died before it could be 
brought into action, and it never regulated the 
temper, and subdued the life. They saw, to 
some extent, that diseased members must be 
cut off, and they bandaged the limb, and sharp- 
ened the blade for the operation, but they 
never could perform it—yet that momentary 
inclination was their comfort. If they were not 
saved, they were at least, they thought, very 
near to salvation. And if death arousing them 
once more, shall terminate their career in the 
midst of similar resolutions, they and those 
around them will be apt to conclude, that “ all is 
well.” Fatal error! As “ repentance” with them 
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never previously represented a great principle, so 
neither does it now. It is rather sensitiveness 
than health. Yet how many death-beds, often 
displayed, and much vaunted, have exhibited 
nothing more! Had the subjects lived, the 
excitation would have gone off ‘in air—in thin 
air;” there is nothing in death to give weight 
to its inherent worthlessness. 

It is here the place to observe also, that such 
modes of religion as rest unduly on the external 
and the sensible, are largely calculated to pillow 
the mind in a false security. It is one of the 
fatal tendencies of all false teaching, to delude 
in a dying hour ; and the forms and appliances 
of superstitious religion, especially if daringly 
administered, are besct with the greatest evils. 

The following passage occurs in the Memoirs . 
of BENVENUTO CELLINI, who lived in the six- 
teenth century, and was one of the greatest 
artists of his day ; he was at the time im- 
prisoned in the castle of St. Angelo, at Rome, 
expecting instant execution. ‘I continued part 
of that night in the utmost anxiety of mind, 
vainly endeavouring to guess for what cause it 
had pleased God to afflict me, and, not being able 
to discover, I beat my breast with despair. . . . 
Though I had sometimes been guilty of man- 
slaughter,” (the writer was notorious for stabbing 
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men on slight causes, in his fits of passion,) 
“‘ yet, as God’s vicar on earth had recalled me 
from my own country, and confirmed my pardon 
by his authority, and all that I had done was 
in defence of the body which his Divine Majesty 
had given me, I did not see how, in any sense, 
T could be thought to deserve death.” Tow 
fatally has Popery often interposed between the 
puilty sinner aud his God! When we remem- 
ber that the sacrament of extreme unction is 
declared by the Council of Trent, “to impart 
grace to the soul, and to wash out the remains 
of sin,” we can scarcely wonder if, whatever the 
saving clauses by which the church of Rome 
limits its efficiency, it should appear to common 
minds invested with a power to take away “the 
sting of death.” The practice of a corrupt 
church may foster a thousand evils which are 
not avowed in its creed ! 

In estimating dying testimonies, it is more- 
over important that we be not indifferent to 
peculiarities of individual temperament, or to 
what is called, in technical terms, the idiosyn- 
crasy of the sufferer. Character is not only 
modified hy circumstances, but it differs in its 
nature and essence. Of its distinctions, every 
physiologist is well aware, and is accustomed 
to class temperaments under the heads of 
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phlegmatic, nervous, sanguine, and lymphatic. 
In vain shall we expect from any one person 
the individualities of another. The physical 
torture, which made every form fit the bed of 
Procrustes, was not more enormous than would 
be the moral injustice which should measure 
each by a common standard. The man of 
impulsive emotion must not expect from the 
cool-headed his own proper indications ; nor 
must he, in whom a calculating temperament 
prevails, imagine that all is vain enthusiasm 
which transcends his own moderation. In this 
computation, neither national characteristics, 
nor habits of early education, should be for- 
gotten. In many cases, calm serenity and 
confidence in long-tried principles, will be worth 
as much as a thousand burning words thrown 
off by the more impetuous ; in others, the 
instinct of righteous faith will be recognised as 
Divine, where there is little power of argument; 
whilst in others, again, expressions of transport 
to which the speakers have been little ac- 
customed, will be acknowledged as the highest 
form of the sublime. 

The death-bed of the imaginative author of 
Theron and Aspasio, was the close of a life 
truly edifying. ‘ You tell me that I have but 
a few moments to live—QOh, let me spend them 
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in adoring our great Redeemer! . . . Oh, wel- 
come, welcome, death! thou mayest well be 
reckoned among the treasures of the Christian !” 
Wervey’s last words were— The great conflict 
is over—all is done!” The development of a 
more equable, though not more holy character, is 
apparent in the last words of Marruew Henry :— 
‘You have been used to take notice of the say- 
ings of dying men, this is mine : that a life spent 
in the service of God, and communion with him, 
is the most comfortable and pleasant life that 
any one can live in the present world.” 

Sir Tnomas More was always distinguished 
by a kind of genial wit; it flashed even upon 
the scaffold, and did not indicate in him the 
levity which it might have manifested in 
another. Latimer’s humour was apparent in 
his dying saying—“ Be of good cheer, master 
Ridley, and play the man. We shall this day 
light such a candle by God’s grace as shall 
never be put out.” The same predisposition 
was shown by another eminently holy man ot 
the present times. A merchant of London, 
visiting the death-bed of the Rev. R. Hitn, 
said—‘ Sir, LT heard of your illness on ’Change.” 
—‘‘Any effect on the funds!” was the arch, 
yet innocent rejoinder. The same minister, 


being asked by the Rev. W. Jay, if he felt his 
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‘ 
personal interest in Christ—“TI can see,” he 
replied, ‘more of my Saviour’s glory than of 
my interest in him. God is letting me down 
gently into the grave, and I shall creep into 
heaven under some crevice of the door.” The 
last sentence 1s eminently characteristic. 

The Rev. A. Futier, whose intellect, though 
most vigorous, was of the calm and collected 
order, was frequently heard to exclaim, “ My 
mind is calm—no raptures—no despondency ;” 
and on one occasion, he used the following 
emphatic expression—‘ My hope is such, that 
I am not afraid to plunge into eternity.” Could 
the effect of the most triumphant end be 
stronger ? 

Nor must we forget, in estimating a dying 
scene, the nature and physical effect of the last 
sickness. Certain conditions of the physical 
system produce effects, well known to medical 
observers ; but, by spectators, almost incre- 
dible. Every one familiar with death-beds 
knows the lethargy which is so deep as to be 
incapable of any excitement. In a striking 
picture which we have seen exhibited in Lon- 
don, an old man is represented on his dying 
couch, whilst his son, a debauched prodigal, sits 
upon his bedside, and a clergyman is vainly 
attempting to awaken the departing patient’s 
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consciousness to important truths. A slighter 
manifestation of this lethargy has been often, 
however, mistaken by the bystander for peace 
within. On the other hand, the influence of 
bile upon the system produces frequently all 
the symptoms of hypochondriasis. The abstrac- 
tion of large quantities of blood, or the vitiation 
of that fluid from whatever cause, together with 
the train of symptoms known by the name ot 
“hysteria,” considerably modify the phenomena 
of dying sensations. 

It is almost superfluous to observe, that in 
cases of diseases of the brain, religion is ex- 
hibited in irregular light, or gloomy darkness, 
whilst the judgment is altogether irresponsible. 
No instance of such effects is more melancholy 
than that of our domestic poet, CowPEr. 

Terrified by the prospect of an appearance 
before the House of Lords, to qualify himself 
for the office of clerk of the journals, in the 
face of a strong opposition, he attempted more 
than once to commit an act of suicide, though he 
was mercifully prevented from accomplishing his 
purpose. His state of mental conflict continued. 
This was insanity. J'rom this awful condition 
he was, however, aroused to lay hold on the con- 
solations of the gospel of Christ, and during some 
considerable period, he enjoyed religion in all 
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its blessed efficacy. The dark hour, however, 
returned, and threw its deep shadow over the 
rest of his life ; he believed himself forsaken of 
God, and destined to eternal punishment, whilst 
yet he bore witness to the Divine goodness, and 
vindicated the justice of his own sentence. In 
this admission, the observer will trace the real 
direction of the obscured reason. When death 
was near, we are informed by Dr. Johnson, his 
relative, that he ventured to offer him conso- 
lation, by speaking of his approaching relief 
from the sorrows of his life, and by pointing 
him to the happiness which the merciful Re- 
deemer had prepared for his children. In an 
agony of earnestness the dying poet entreated 
him to desist, “clearly proving,” says his bio- 
grapher, “that, though he was on the eve of 
being invested with angelic light, the darkness 
of delusion still veiled his spirit.” We envy 
not the man who could draw an unfavourable 
conclusion from such a spectacle. 

The writer was himself acquainted with a 
poor woman, who, though long distinguished by 
her piety, had suffered under an insurmountable 
gloom, which obstinately rejected all religions 
consolation, whilst the evidence of Divine grace 
was yet to be traced amidst the chaos. In this 
depressed state she continued as long as speech 
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remained ; when, however, she could no longer 
express herself, a sudden change occurred; 
her altered manner and significant gestures 
indicated the sudden freedom of her spirit, and 
she departed in joy. Would it have been just 
to augur unfavourably of her state, even if this 
Jast evidence had happened to be wanting ? 
THomas PEACOCK, 8.D., was a man of re- 
markable piety and deep humility. After his 
first mortal seizure, his time was entirely em- 
ployed in exercises of the most devout piety. 
Soon, however, he became involved in gloom, 
which hethus singularly explained :-—“Ithought 
I had been in a good state, but I see it now far 
otherwise. My conscience lays these things 
against me. I brought up my scholars in glut- 
tony, letting them eat their fill of meat when they 
lived with me. Whilst I was talking, they did 
undo themselves. I did unadvisedly expound 
places of Scripture at the table ; and for these 
things I now feel a hell in my conscience. 
IT have procured my own death, by often eating 
like a beast.” Argument and remonstrance 
were for some time unavailing. Yet he con- 
tinued to express the deepest abhorrence of sin, 
though he declared himself guilty of the most 
abandoned hypocrisy. It pleased God to re- 
move from him this snare, and his joy became 
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unspeakable. “The Lord,” he said, “hath 
honoured me with his goodness ; I am sure he 
hath provided a glorious kingdom for me. The 
joy I feel in my soul is incredible. Blessed be 
God! blessed be God! Iam a thousand times 
happy to have such felicity thrown upon me, 
a poor wretched miscreant |” 

The state of the mind of a departing person 
can sometimes only be ascertained by a pre- 
vious inquiry — Was he really aware of his 
danger? We feel the delicacy of the subject 
on which we now enter, but are constrained 
to utter our testimony upon it. Those who 
administer to the wants and comforts of dying 
persons too frequently withhold from them alto- 
gether, or till it 1s too late to be serviceabley 
their convictions of the imminence of the 
threatened danger. The argument usually is, 
that such a disclosure might produce a fatal or 
at least dangerous effect. Much of course 
would depend on the manner in which the 
disclosure were made, and hope of recovery 
might in most instances be diminished and 
gradually taken away without inflicting a 
paralyzing shock upon the nervous system. 
The announcement of the news at some distance, 
if that were possible, from the actual moment of 
departure, would not at least produce so strong a 
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sensation as when kept in ignorance till the last; 
the patient sees himself with terror on the very 
verge of an unanticipated eternity, because, in the 
latter case, the hope of having yet time for peni- 
tence would alleviate in some degree its severity. 

One instance, at least, occurs to us, in which 
the disclosure to the patient of the almost cer- 
tainty of a fatal termination, and of prepara- 
tions to be made for it, aroused her from her 
state of lethargic stupor, and was the first step 
in her ultimate recovery. But, admitting the 
whole force of the objection—it does not appear 
to us by any means to warrant the course 
too often adopted; for the effect of the an- 
nouncement-—if made with due caution and 
prudence—the attendant is not responsible. 
Disease, and the methods of cure,” it has been 
remarked, “lie within the province of a medical 
attendant, and, under certain circumstances, 
it may not be proper to interfere with him. 
Yet, when there is little or no reasonable ex- 
pectation of recovery, there is a degree of 
cruelty in keeping up a delusion, and thus 
encouraging a patient to delay turning to God 
till he cannot turn in his bed. The practice 
may be traced to an indifference to religion, or 
an ignorance of its real character.” * It is the 


* Rev. E. Bickersteth, ‘‘ Domestic Portraiture,” p. 257. 
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truth itself that is terrible; and that truth 
demands to be proclaimed for man’s benefit, as 
soon as it is clearly discovered, or even ren- 
dered very probable. George Iv. was not in- 
formed, we believe, till a very short time before 
his death, of the urgency of his danger, if in- 
deed he knew it at all ; and the awful death-bed 
of Louis xv. of France, which we shall refer to 
in another connexion, exhibited one of the most 
unprincipled contentions ever recorded, as to 
whether or no that sinner should be informed 
of his imminent danger. It is probable that 
many instances of calmness and courage, which 
have astonished the distant hearer, may be 
referrible to the fact, that the patients did not 
know themselves to be dying. 

Another consideration also, too frequently 
passed over, ought to receive due attention. 
During sickness, and especially the last sick- 
ness, trains of thought often arise, in answer to 
the suggestion of others, rather than from the 
spontaneous action of the patient’s own mind. 
Every one knows with what jealousy the bench 
and the bar regard what are termed “ leading 
questions.” A sick man often only reflects the 
opinions of ministers and friends standing round 
his dying pillow, perhaps at some distance of 
time. Instead of speaking for himself, he has 
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but repeated what they have suggested. And, 
as in the examination of judicial witnesses, a 
simple “‘‘yes,” or “no,” in reply to a question, 
has appeared in the report as if the witness had 
uttered a whole sentiment ; so a dying man has 
often seemed to express opinions to which he was, 
at best, only an impertect and faltering respondent. 
Nor must it be imagined that, because the 
death-hour is near, its subject can be no longer 
influenced by the desire of applause, or the 
ambition of ending his life with effect. Many 
instances might be cited, where, in the teeth of 
the most notorious facts, a bad man has put 
a dying gloss upon his sins and crimes. ‘The 
false apostle of the cast, Mohammed, “died, and 
made no sign.” ‘The writer remembers to have 
witnessed, almost involuntarily, an execution at 
Newgate, many years since. When one of the 
malefactors was brought out upon the scaffold, 
his last words were a vehement denial of the 
justice of his sentence, and the cry of “‘ Murder! 
murder!” rang fearfully in the ears of the 
spectators. After his death, fresh evidence 
appeared, which could leave no reasonable 
doubt of his actual guilt. The record of “ Re- 
markable German Criminal Trials” relates an 
instance of a man, named John Paul Foster, 
who was convicted of a double murder, on the 
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clearest evidence; and who, on his first com- 
mittal, (from:-which he was then discharged,) 
declared to some of his companions, that “ if 
ever he got into trouble again, he would persist 
in denial till his tongue turned black and rotted 
in his mouth, and his body was bent double.” 
Though possessed of a large amount of religious 
knowledge, and often apparently beset by the 
pangs of a guilty conscience, he continued 
sullen and impenetrable; and, though yet in 
prison, (his sentence was confinement for life,) 
during upwards of twenty-five years has main- 
tained his guilty obstinacy. The recent case of 
Rusu illustrates the same point, and the records 
of crime and punishment afford innumerable 
illustrations of the same principle. 

The name of Lorp Byron is as familiar as 
its associations are melancholy. His history 
was throughout peculiar, and its contrasts 
hideous. He had rank and genius; the latter 
was of a noble order, and was powerful alike 
in description and in passion, in pathos and in 
satire. His fame was sudden and resplendent; 
and although taste has already abated some- 
what of its lustre, it was not in the main 
deceptive. The circumstances of his early life 
might claim our pity, if pity were not over- 
powered by the strong moral reprobation de 
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manded by his deliberate errors. Irregular and 
petulant as a boy; debauched and outrageous 
as a youth; entering upon life with every 
accompaniment of riot on the one hand, and 
sad disappointment on the other; contracting 
marriage with as heartless a selfishness as ever 
disgraced humanity, and surrounded after it by 
all the irregularitics of vice and entanglement 
—the age of thirty saw him, “with all his 
household gods shivered around him;” sepa- 
rated from his wife—self-divorced from his 
country—a “ Prometheus,” (to use his own title,) 
with all the vultures of conscience let loose 
upon his soul. His genius, which, properly nur- 
tured, might-have illuminated mankind, flared 
with a self-consuming fire. In the triumphs of 
his first success, he wrung from an admiring 
public, as piece after piece appeared, tributes of 
admiration never equalled; yet he ended his 
career by making his high powers instruments 
of the most bitter infidelity, the most caustic 
malice, and the most self-degrading buffoonery. 

His death was doubtless, in its remote cause, 
produced by habits of intoxication freely in- 
dulged, and by the otherwise severe regimen 
he instituted to preserve his Apollo-like beauty. 
Self-will had been the leading impulse of his 
life, and was his ruling passion at the last. Fle 
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had been exposed after a debauch to inclement 
weather, and was overtaken by dangerous sick- 
ness. No persuasion could induce him to sub- 
mit to the necessary remedies. In vain was 
eatly bleeding urged upon him; he persisted in 
his resistance to the remedy till it was too late. 
He died at Missolonghi, in Greece, April 19th, 
1821. “It is with infinite pain,” says one of his 
physicians, “ I must state, that though I seldom 
left lord Byron’s pillow during the latter part of 
his ilIness, I did not hear him make any, even 
the smallest, mention of religion. At one moment, 
I heard him say, ‘Shall I sue for mercy ?’ 
Afier a long pause, he added—‘ Come, come, 
no weakness; let’s be a man to the last !’” * 
In the “ History (by Dr. Calamy) of his Life 
and Times,” is recorded a melancholy and 
awful instance of spiritual stupidity at the 
approach of death :—A young man, who had 
been the special favourite of his father and 
mother, had “run through an unusual course 
of villany and impiety,” causing the death ot 
his mother, by suicide, during a season of 
‘“‘melancholy madness” produced by his ex- 
eesses ; and after being detected in an act ot 
robbery, was confined in Newgate, convicted, 
and condemned to die. At the earnest request, 
of his father, Dr. Calamy visited him in prison. 
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He found the young man “ very stiff and sullen, 
exceeding captious with his father, and ready to 
snarl at him at every turn, and warm in his 
resentment of several things that had passed.” 
Dr. Calamy set before him with faithfulness 
the sin and misery of his sinful course, and at 
length went so far as to promise him, (the doc- 
tor was in favour at court,) that if he would 
humble himself before God and his father, and 
avow his intention to live in the future to some 
good purpose, he would engage to gain for him 
a reprieve on the following Wednesday; holding 
out some hope also, that the reprieve might be 
accompanied by a pardon. ‘ Sir,” said he, “I 
scorn anything of that nature, and had rather 
die with my company.” 

‘This I must confess,” writes Dr. Calamy, 
“ raised my indignation, and I freely told him 
that such sort of talk fully convinced me that 
he had not duly considered what death was, nor 
was aware of the consequences which, in his 
case, would follow upon it. I asked him, if he 
really believed that his soul would survive his 
body ; and that, if he left this world without 
true repentance, he must as certainly be for ever 
miserable as he was then living ; and that the 
wrath of God was as intoierable as it was inevi- 
table. He told me, with tears trickling down 
his cheeks, that he most firmly belicved all this, 
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and yet found his heart so hard and unaffected, 
that nothing of this nature would move it. His 
carriage plainly discovered a peculiar care- 
lessness ; for, in the midst of this serious dis- 
course between him and me, he on a sudden 
turned to his father, and said, ‘Sir, wont you 
come and see me at the tree ?’ at which the old 
man was so much moved, that he broke out into 
a flood of tears, and ran to the other end of the 
chapel, wringing his hands, and taking on most 
lamentably at his wretched stupidity.” All 
endeavours were vain. The offer made by 
Dr. Calamy was repeated the next morning by 
Dr. Jekyl, but without effect. The conclusion 
which Dr. Jeky] arrived at (we state the facts, 
and leave our readers to make their own com- 
ment,) was, that “if he were any longer spared, 
he would be very likely to prove a yet further and 
greater curse than ever.” ‘The man was exe- 
cuted without manifesting the least sign of peni- 
tence. It appeared in the sequel, that when this 
malefactor was a child, and thought to be dying, 
his father had prayed so earnestly for his life as 
to have ventured to say, “ Let him prove what 
he will, so he is but spared, I shall be satisfied.” 

In another part of this volume, the reader 
will observe two cases of death—the expres- 
sions in one suggested probably by the other, 
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in which good and holy men left their last 
protest against what they designated ‘ death- 
bed scenes.” Such is the weakness of human 
nature, even in the Christian, that earthly feel- 
ings do sometimes intrude even on a spot so 
consecrated to God as the dying pillow. An 
anecdote of Whitefield, though well known, is 
not inapposite to these observations :-—‘In the 
last visit but one which he paid to America, he 
spent a day ortwo at Prince-town, under the roof 
of the Rev. Dr. Finley, then president of the col- 
lege of that place. After dinner the doctor said, 
‘Mr. Whitefield, ] hope it will be very long before 
you will be called home; but when that event 
shall arrive, I shall beglad to hear the noble testi- 
mony you will bear for God.’ ‘You would be 
disappointed, doctor,’ said Whitefield, ‘I shall 
die silent. It has pleased God to enable me to 
bear so many testimonies for him during my 
life, that he will require none from me when I 
die. No, no; it is your dumb Christians, that 
have walked in fear and darkness, and thereby 
been unable to bear a testimony for God during 
their lives, that he compels to speak out for him 
on their death-beds. The manner of White- 
field’s death verified the prediction.” 

We fear that, on points like these, sufficient 
care has not been always exercised; and that 
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in their haste to make ont a case which they 
have desired, with the most benevolent impulses, 
to be true, even Christian men have been often 
mistaken. When, too, we remember in what 
haste funeral sermons are often and necessarily 
prepared, it will not appear very strange if even 
ministers have not always painted the moral 
portrait with adequate care, and have some- 
fimes uttered conclusions to which, with more 
time for thought, they would never have become 
committed. Nor is even religious biography,’ 
though admitting of more time for careful prepa- 
ration, free from the fault of adopting conclusions 
more in accordance with the wishes of survivors, 
than with the real merits of the case itself. 
Many of the preceding observations, if they 
have any weight, bear with considerable force, 
upon what are called ‘“deatl-bed conver- 
sions.” And when expressions of faith and 
hope occur in the departure of those who, 
during life, have rejected God's religious go- 
vernment, they are often greedily scized and 
exhibited as if they were unquestionably con 
vincing. The following conversation, which 
lately occurred, is a common thonght, put into 
words— Have you heard of the death of ——?” 
“No.” “She died suddenly.” “ Was she pre- 
pared to die?” “Oh, she was a very wild girl. 
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but she died quite happy.” The false ground 
of hope was, in this case, a few religious senti- 
ments uttered at life's last hour. 

Far be it from us to rate at any low estimate 
the power of God's infinite merey, ev to doubt 
the possibility of a conversion at the last. As 
long as it is the glory of God to forgive sins, 80 
long is there the certainty that every return- 
ing sinner shall be accepted of him, and the 
greatest, encouragement is therefore offered to 
all to return, and seek his face. This needs not 
to be put fiiteringly. They indced deny it, 
who would exhibit the atonement with reserve; 
but to evangelical Christians, this full and free 
offer is the glory of the gospel. Salvation is a gift; 
without the “money,” and without ‘the price” 
of previous acts of virtue. Divine grace is omni- 
potent! The most skilful medical practitioner 
must turn away from some cases of disease as too 
deep—too long seated—too desperate ; but the 
Redeemer of men disdains no earnest entreaty— 
‘‘ Lord Jesus, have mercy upon me!” The suc- 
cours of the gospel apply to the most hardened 
habit of renunciation of God. All agree, that the 
sin which cannot be forgiven is marked by the 
want of desire on the part of the sinner that it 
shall be forgiven ; so that, wherever there 168 
penitence, there is the offer of Christ and his 
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salvation; and not only so, but Christ and his 
salvation are offered to all, in order to stimu- 
Jate their penitence, and to excite their hope. 
Each repenting and returning sinner must, 
then, as God is truc, be most certainly saved ; 
justified by the imputation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, and admitted to the advantages of a pardon 
as prompt as free. 

The records of pastoral life furnish not 
unfrequent cases, in which the awakenings of 
sickness and impending death have proved 
valuable in directing and moulding all the 
future life. Baxter, giving an account of the 
plague-year, says—“ The face of death did so 
awaken preachers and hearers, that the former 
exceeded themselves in lively fervent preaching, 
and the latter heard with a peculiar ardour and 
attention. And, through the blessing of God, 
many were converted from their carelessness, 
impenitence, and youthful lusts and vanities, 
and religion took that hold on people’s hearts 
as could never afterwards be loosed.” Indeed, 
it was the expectation of early death which had 
quickened, though not excited, Baxter’s own 
religious emotions. 

Let it be remembered, however, that in the 
case of a death-bed, the question is not—Can 
this man be accepted of Christ ? but—-Is he 
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really the repenting sinner whom Christ has 
promised to.accept ? oe 
Feelings may put on the garb of truth, yet 
not be true; the man may imagine hirasele 
converted, yet be only sceking his “ oil” when, 
the “bridegroom cometh.” Our Lord has, 
therefore, exhibited the life as the test, not only 
of the opinions of the individual, but of their. 
force and power. “By their fruits ye shall: 
-know them.” “Not every one that saith. 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.” The storm 
which tosses the surface into the wildest dis- 
order, may leave the depths below in perfect 
calmness. How then can we know that, in any 
given case, the alteration is one, not merely of 
temperament, but of nature and being?) Only 
by the living proof of the fact. The event 
alone will show whether the administered medi- 
cine have been so received into the system as 
to effect a cure, or whether the inserted fluid, 
which is to prevent a deeper poison, have pene- 
trated the whole man. We can only judge 
with truth of the depth of a man’s hatred of 
sin, by seeing the principle in action on the 
sins which have “so easily beset him;” or of 
the amount of his love for Christ, by witness 
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ing its conquest of the other vanities which he 
has the opportunity of loving. Apart from 
such evidence, we may hope, but we can do no 
more. As we do not hold the drunkard to be 
reformed, because for a week or two, or for 
even a month or two, he has refrained from his 
accustomed practice, so with regard to alleged 
death-bed conversions, the issue‘alone can satis- 
factorily prove the fact of the renewal. ‘True 
it is, that if, during the course of a prolonged 
sickness, there shall be the proofs of temper 
mortified and patience in exercise, and espe- 
cially if these shall be exhibited in increasing 
power, the hope will be greatly strengthened; 
yet, so long as the force of old temptations are 
distant, there will always be something wanting 
to a full and perfect proof. The wise will, 
therefore, express themselves on death-bed con- 
versions with a discriminating caution. 

The story has often been told of a minister in 
the north, who, after having visited many sick- 
beds, computed the number of cases in which 
the results corresponded with the promise, and 
found, if we remember aright, that only one 
out of two thousand showed by his subsequent 
life that his conversion was real. In calcula- 
tions of this kind, however, some allowance must 
be made for the natural temper of the calculator. 
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But let it not be forgotten, that an incautious 
mode of relating death-bed conversions is, by en- 
gendering false hopes, the ruin of multitudes ! 
The true grounds of consolation are widely 
different from any such narrow and _ partial 
conclusions. As, in a painting, it is breadth 
of light, and shgde, and colour, which gratify the 
eye of the connoisseur, so, in Christian charac- 
ter, it is the approach to a large uniformity 
which alone can give satisfaction of the highest 
order. IPf religious principle have been, during 
the life, distinctly prominent—evidently the 
motive to action, and the stimulus of hope; if 
in the calm and the tempest, the mariner has 
been known to pilot his vessel in one direction, 
and towards one ascertained point; and if, at the 
last, his eye shall dilate, and a calm tranquillity 
gather over his mind as he recognises that point 
at hand, though none can discern it besides 
himself, there may be more than the hope— 
there may be the assured confidence that the 
haven is neared, and that the voyage will issue 
in a prosperous close. It is thus that the 
Christianity of life receives at death a fresh 
emphasis, and an accumulated power. What 
the believer rejoiced in with the world around, 
he exults in more deeply with the world away. 
The drawbacks which are necessary to be 
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made in dubious cases, are no drawbacks 
now. Some of the feclings may indecd be 
deceptive; languor, or medicine, or the excita- 
bility of a disordered mind, may, in the eye of 
the scientific, be mingled up with them all; 
but as the emotions correspond with the known 
principles of all his former lifg, they are like 
clouds and vapours, lighted up by hues of 
golden radiance, all unreal and unsubstantial 
it is true, but testifying the power of the glo- 
rious sunshine which renders them magnificent. 
Even where a temporary darkness may come on, 
the argument of the life is remembered, encou- 
raging the firmest hope that, however gloomy 
the “ even-tide,” there will be “a morn without 
clouds.” But other scenes there are, in which, 
with intelligence and judgment all awake, how- 
ever attenuated the body, the dying Christian 
seems to breathe the air of heaven before his 
time, and to stand irradiated by its light in bril- 
liant relief upon a clouded world; brighter in his 
end than during his whole life before; emblem 
on earth of the state to which he is hastening, 
and where the promise shall be fulfilled —“ The 
sun shall be no more thy light by day; neither 
for brightness shall the moon give light unto 
thee; but the Lord shall be unto thee an 
everlasting light, and thy God thy glory.” 
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CHAPTER IIL 


INSECURITY. 
¢ ___. The bed, where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pains, by turns dismay’d.”’ 


GOLDSMITH. 
Tue remaining part of our duty will be princi- 
pally narrative. In this chapter we propose, 
under different heads, to class the dying testi- 
monies of those who, having lived to themselves, 
have, in their last moments, either expressed 
their sense of the insufficiency of the world to 
sustain them in their last conflict, or ‘ whose 
lamp has gone out in obscure darkness.” As 
in the case of a well-known sovereign of modern 
times, the utmost care could not prevent his 
groans from being heard beyond the precincts 
of his palace, so many, in dying, have too 'dis- 
tinctly told what those around them would fain 
have concealed. We do not select many cases 
already well known; though, as our purpose 
has been to illustrate the whole subject of 
dying, we have briefly referred to a few in- 
stances already familiar. 
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1. The ambitious — the gay — the worldly. 

The minority and early days of Louis x1v. 
bore witness to the extensive power of CARDINAL 
MazarinE. As a mere politician—regarding 
that character as uninfluenced by high and 
noble motives—he possessed great abilities. 
Death reached him in the zenith of his power; 
and, when his political ambition seemed to have 
erasped all which it desired, when consulted 
upon his case, Guenard, his physician, told him 
that it was only possible for him to live two 
months Jonger. He alone, whose whole. heart 
and soul have been absorbed by the world, can 
imagine the despair with which Mazarine re- 
ecived the announcement. A few days after 
the sentence, he was observed to drag himself 
in his mght-cap and gown along the gallery of 
his palace, and to mutter, as he looked at the 
splendid collection of pictures his wealth had 
amassed, “ Must I quit all these?” * Per- 
ceiving Brienne, his attendant, from whom the 
account is derived, he broke out, ‘ Look at 
that Corregio!—this Venus of Titian !—that 
matchless Deluge of Caracci! Ah, my friend, 
= This passage will recall to the minds of many readers, 
Johnson’s exclamation to Garrick, when walking through a 
nobleman’s house full of costly furniture, pictures, and other 


objects of taste—‘‘ Ah, David, David, these are the things that 
make a death-bed hard! ”? 
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I must quit them all! Farewell, dear pictures, 
that I loved so dearly, and that have cost me so 
much!” At another time, whilst in his easy 
chair, he was heard to murmur, ‘ Guenard has 
said it—Guenard has said it.” One of his last 
amusements was cards, which were held for him 
by another, as his enfeebled hands refused to 
perform their office. When the time of his 
death drew near, he became most restless and 
uneasy, and was heard to say, with tears, ‘“‘ Oh, 
my poor soul! what will become of thee? 
whither wilt thou go?” To the queen-dowager 
of France, he said, ‘‘ Madam, your favours have 
undone me; were I to live again, I would be a 
monk rather than a courtier.” [is last hours 
were, however, marked by greater firmness. 
On the 7th of March, 1661, he received ex- 
treme unction, and took leave of the king and 
royal family. After this, he assembled his 
household, begged their pardon for his faults 
with a great appearance of humility, and em- 
ployed himself during the rest of the day in 
rchgious devotion. Yet, though in his inter- 
view with the prince of Condé, whose mortal 
enemy he had been, he expressed himself with 
apparent freedom and affection, that prince 
afterwards discovered that he had not uttered a 
word of truth. Some of his last words expressed 
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his conviction that his physicians had not un- 
derstood his case, and he was heard to say, 
“ They have killed me.” ‘The day he died, one 
of them having brought to him nourishment, 
he fixed his eyes upon him with an intent and 
piercing expression, as if he suspected him of 
having hastened his end; and his last contes- 
sion was, that he had sinfully murmured against 
the means adopted for his cure. Such was the 
miserable end of one who had subjugated 
France to his will, and appeared, after many 
tremendous struggles, superior to all his ene- 
mies. Will earthly possessions satisfy ? 


“ Give what thou wilt, without thee we are poor, 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.’ 

GrEorGE SELWYN was one of the gay outtertlies 
which haunted the sunshine of fashion in the 
carly part of the reign of George mw. His 
powers of wit were unusual, but his moral 
principles worthless. He was compelled to 
withdraw from the university of Oxford, on 
account of jesting in a manner the most wanton 
and offensive with the Lord’s supper. He was 
during many years a constant frequenter of the 
gaming-table ; and Wilberforce, in the record 
of his early life, mentions his having been 
tempted to play with him. In his later years, 
Selwyn is said to have overcome this propensity, 
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stating that “it was too great a consumer of 
four things—time, health, fortune, and think- 
ing.” There was no votary of the beau monde 
to whom Selwyn’s society was not interesting, 
and his ready wit familiar. Charles James 
Fox, Horace Walpole, and the notorious duke 
of Queensbury, were specially his friends. Did 
the world comfort him at life’s last hour? No; 
he turned to religion ; with what precise views 
of it we do not know, but we are assured by 
his biography, that ‘“ he died penitent, and, at 
his own request, the Bible was frequently read 
to him during his last illness.” 

Who does not know the name of Horace 
WALPOLE? a man in his day “the glass of 
fashion, and the mould of form,” valuable for 
little besides his epistolary style, in the material 
of which his own nothingness is inclosed, as in 
amber, till it has acquired a certain conven- 
tional value? Rank, fortune, humour, were all 
his own; yet he lived for few things which 
were not frivolous, and maintained the con- 
temptible character of a male gossip. What 
his thoughts of death were, the following pas- 
sage from his letters will demonstrate :— 

“T am tired of the world, its politics, its 
pursuits, and its pleasures ; but it will cost me 
some struggles before I submit to be tender 
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and careful. Christ ! can I ever submit to the 
regimen of old ave? Ido not wish to dress up 
a withered person, nor drag it about to public 
places; but to sit in one’s room, clothed warnily, 
expecting visits from folks I do not wish to see, 
and tended and flattered by relations impatient 
for one’s death! Let the gout do its worst as 
expeditiously as it can; it would be more wel- 
come in my stomach than in my limbs.” His 
letters, written at the end of life, some of which 
were to Miss Hannah More, show that, though 
occasionally much disgusted at life, religion 
exerted no influence whatever. Indeed, even 
in writing to that lady, he omitted no oppor- 
tunity of satirizing both picty and its followers. 
Yet he confessed himself a disappointed man, 
though he could not forbear to jest at his own 
approaching dissolution. Living and dying, he 
was the same heartless and selfish voluptuary. 
“T shall be quite content,” he writes, “with a 
sprig of rosemary,” (instead of laurels, ) ‘ thrown 
after me, when the parson of the parish commits 
my dust to dust.” 

MapaME pr Pompanour before her death 
became a victim of ennui and disgust at the 
world. The objects for which she had sacri- 
ficed honour and virtue in the court of Louis xv. 
of France, had lost their charms, and one of 
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her last letters describes, in most affecting 
terms, her abject wretchedness. ‘ What a 
situation,” she writes, “is that of the great! 
They only live in the future, and are only happy 
in hope; there is no peace in ambition! Iam 
always gloomy, and often so unreasonably. The 
kindness of the king, the regards of courtiers, 
the attachment of my domestics, and the fidelity 
of a large number of friends—motives like 
these, which ought to make me happy, affect 
me no longer. . . . IT have no longer an inclina- 
tion for all which once pleased me. I have 
caused my house at Paris to be magnificently 
furnished ; well, that pleased me for two days. 
My residence at Belle-vue is charming 3 and I 
alone cannot endure it. Benevolent people 
relate to me all the news and adventures of 
Paris ; they think I listen, but, when they have 
done, I ask them what they said. In a word, 
I do not live, lam dead before my time. Ihave 
no interest in the world. Everything conspires 
te cmbitter my life. I have imputed to me the 
’ public misery, the misfortunes of war, and the 
triumphs of my enemies. I am accused of 
selling everything, of disposing of everything, 
of governing everything. . . . This hatred and 
this general exasperation of the nation grieve 
me pxceedingly ; my life is a continued death.” 


wafa \: 
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Oppressed by such sentiments, she died, pro- 
bably of a broken heart, occasioned by the 
sense of deserved public hatred. She but 
reaped the fruit of what she had sown ; affording 
a melancholy example of the retribution her 
conduct had merited. As a proof of the heart- 
lessness which habits of vice engender, it is 
related that, on the day of her funeral, the 
king, walking on the terrace at Versailles, and 
thinking, as he took out his watch, that it was 
the moment for the interment of her whom he 
had professed to love so well, said, with great 
unconcern, “ The countess will have a fine 
day !” 

Si Francis DELAVAL possessed abilities of a 
high order, together with every favourable ac- 
companiment of fortune and station. Delaval 
was distinguished for all the convivialities of 
the table, and every kind of absurd extrava- 
gance, whilst the course of his life was one of 
exaggerated humour and exhausted resources. 
When R. L. Edgeworth visited him, a little 
before his decease, he thus expressed himseif :— 

“‘Let my example warn you of a fatal error 
into which I have fallen. I have pursued 
amusement, or rather frolic, instead of turning 
my ingenuity and talents to useful purposes. 
I am sensible that my mind was fit for greater 
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things than any of which I am now, or of which 
I was ever supposed to be, capable. Iam able 
to speak fluently in public, and I have per- 
ceived that my manner of speaking has always 
increased the force of what I said. Upon 
various useful subjects I am not deficient in 
useful information ; and if I had employed half 
the time and half the pains in cultivating serious 
knowledge which I have wasted in exerting my 
powers upon trifles, instead of merely making 
myself a conspicuous figure at public places 
of amusement, instead of giving myself up to 
gallantry, which disgusted and disappointed me, 
instead of dissipating my fortune and tarnishing 
my character, I should have distinguished my- 
self in the senate or the army; I should have 
become a USEFUL member of society, and an 
honour to my family! Remember my advice, 
young man! Pursue what is useruL to man- 
kind—you will satisfy them, and, what is better, 
you will satisfy yourself!” * 

Oh that men would learn the lessons which 
these examples teach !— 


** Will toys amuse when medicine cannot cure? 
When spirits ebb, when life’s enchanting scenes 
Fade in the view, and vanish from the sight— 
Will toys amuse? No! thrones will then be toys, 
And earth and skies seem dust upon the scale! ” 


* Life of Edgeworth. 
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2. The infidel, the sceptic, the indifferent. 

Tuomas, LorD LYTTLETON, the son of the 
celebrated author of “ Observations on the 
Conversion and Apostleship of the Apostle 
Paul,” was a man of infidel principles, and 
grossly licentious habits. Into the scandalous 
details of his most profligate life it is beside our 
design to enter. It is enough to say, that one 
of the victims of his heartless libertinism closed 
her eyes upon the world, broken-hearted, dis- 
graced, and in utter penury. From that time 
her seducer believed himself to be haunted by 
her spectre. To the guilty, the imaginary is 
as the real. At all times, lord Lyttleton was 
haunted by this impression, and he was known 
during the night to break in alarm into the 
bed-room of a friend, that he might, in his 
company, shield himself from the terrors of a 
spiritual world. At length, he was compelled 
to forsake his patrimonial seat, because it was 
too near the grave of his departed victim, and 
to reside in the vicinity of Epsom, where he 
lived in comparative retirement. There, sur- 
rounded by vicious excitements, his terrors, 
after some time, returned upon him; till one 
morning he declared that he had received from 
the apparition a prediction of the day and hour 
of his death. Certain it is, that he related the 
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prophecy to his friends without much discom- 
posure ; and his joke upon the very little time 
allowed him to prepare for another world, 
showed a most hardened heart. The sentence 
was realized, however, as had been predicted. 
Some, and, among the rest, sir Walter Scott, 
have attributed the whole story to a design on 
the part of this careless libertine, to play a 
trick upon his friends, and to accomplish his 
own prediction by means of suicide. If this 
were true, the purpose was worthy of a demon. 
If, on the other hand, the departing nobleman 
were himself deceived, and died a martyr to 
his own impression, the moral condition which 
caused the conviction, and permitted him to 
jest with the idea of its accomplishment, is 
hardly less appalling. Taken in either con- 
struction, the incident impressively exhibits the 
infidel profligate, and the wretchedness of living 
and dying in derision of the only truths which 
can prepare for eternity. 

Perhaps there is no instance on record in 
which literary homage was ever heaped upon 
an author so profusely as upon VoLTaIRE ; there 
is certainly none in which the moral nature of 
the being idolized was more truly despicable. 
Wit is probably the form in which genius is 
most readily recognised, at least by the multi- 
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tude, and is certainly that which has the least 
necessary connexion with true excellence. 
There were indeed inconsistencies enough in 
the manifestations of religion then witnessed 
(the French clergy was at that time most cor- 
rupt) to justify the severest reprehension ; but 
Voltaire was himself deeply dyed in hypocrisy 
and sensuality ; and whatever the incorrectness 
of their opinions, the characters of Massillon, 
Flechier, and others of equal eminence, but 
especially of Fenelon and Pascal, might have 
taught even Voltaire that vital godliness exists. 
Voltaire, however, as is acknowledged by Con- 
dorcet, entertained the deliberate purpose of 
dethroning religion from the regard and wor- 
ship of mankind. Some of his letters conclude 
with the abbreviated words, which indicate to 
the initiated his diabolical system: ECR. L'INF. 
(ecrasez Uinfame,) “ crush the wretch,” by 
which he apparently means the system of 
Christianity, or, according to some, Christ 
himself! ‘* Confound the wretch,” he says in 
one of his letters, “to the utmost of your 
power ; speak your mind boldly ; but conceal 
your hand.” The last injunction indicates a 
peculiar feature of the whole system. It was 
a kind of Eleusinian mystery, to be concealed 
from the vulgar, and to be understood only by 
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the initiated, its authors being well aware that 
the prejudices of the multitude would not bear 
so violent a shock as that which they pro- 
posed—the extinction of Christianity. 

In one of his letters, he says, ‘‘ I am weary of 
hearing people repeat that twelve men have 
been sufficient to establish Christianity ; I will 
prove that one may suffice to overthrow it.” 
So far was Voltaire, however, from abiding by 
the consequences of his own opinions, that, 
when he was informed of being watched by 
spics from Versailles, he actually received the 
sacrament. Spinoza, in this respect, was a 
more honest man, atheist though he was. A 
thousand florins pension were offered him for 
an act of conformity to Jewish ceremonies. 
“Not if the pension were tenfold!” he ex- 
claimed with indignation. The bishop of 
Annecy publicly accused Voltaire of not believ- 
ing in Jesus Christ. Upon this he feigned 
sickness, and scent for a Capuchin to confess 
him. When Louis xvi. ascended the throne, 
Voltaire, through the management of his friend 
D’Alembert, was permitted to revisit Paris. 
His journey was a series of triumphs. He 
was already suffering from repeated attacks of 
sickness, but the excited energy of his mind 
rendered him insensible to his illness, and to. 
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the feebleness of his advanced age. Post- 
masters quarrelled for the honour of driving 
him ; the news of his arrival was hailed as the 
great event of the day; his bon-mots and 
satires passed from mouth to mouth; the 
theatres vied with each other in offering him 
compliments. He was crowned in public; his 
statue was inaugurated; he was borne home 
amidst the shouts of the populace, as_ the 
Sophocles and Homer of France. He thanked 
the people “for the glory” under which, he 
added, “ Iam about to expire!” 

Reverse the medal, and see the same man in 
the sick chamber to which this last excitement 
had reduced him! Desirous of obtaining 
Christian burial, he professed that he died 
“in the holy Catholic church,” in which he 
was born. He commanded his philosophical 
friends to withdraw. ‘ Retire,” said he; “ it 
is you who have brought me to my present 
state. Begone! I could have done without 
you all, but you could not do without me. 
And what a wretched glory have you procured 
me!” Tronchet, his physician, declares that 
the marquis of Richelieu (an old voluptuary) 
fled from his bed-side, saying that “the furies 
of Orestes could give but a faint idea of those 
of Voltaire.” A more fearful exhibition of 
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God “ pleading his own cause” was never 
made. The wretch was crushed, but that 
wretch was the blasphemer ! 

A brief account of the death-beds of some 
of those with whom Voltaire was associated in 
his antichristian crusade may be edifying :— 
DipERot avowed himself an atheist, and de- 
clared that he gloried in so doing. He was a 
man of high talent and large information, 
though his personal character was odious. 
Sir W. Jones, who knew him at Paris, shrank 
in disgust from his vices; and some of his 
works are characterized in “La Biographie 
Universelle” as “a collection of all indecorum.” 
Confined, for his writings, in the castle of 
Vincennes, he became almost distracted. When 
death drew near, he sent for a priest, and pre- 
pared to make a recantation of his opinions. 
His friends, however, smuggled him away 
into the country, where he died concealed. 
D’ALEMBERT was the head of the Encyclo- 
peedists. He is said to have been sceptical 
in everything but mathematics, though less 
offensive in his writings than the rest. When 
he was dying, Condorcet ran to the door, and 
barred it against all entrance, saying after- 
wards, “If J had not been there, he would 
have flinched too.” Freperic of Prussia 
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“died,” says Zimmerman, “in a continued 
disbelief of revelation, and of the immortality 
of the soul.” His will provided that his body 
should be buried near his dogs in his garden. 
MiraBEAv called for the removal of “ those 
funeral things.” ‘ Give me,” said he, “ flowers, 
essences, music—and opium!” His physician 
gave him water, calling it laudanum. He 
drank, and died ! 

RovssEav was not one of the Encyclopedists, 
though he sympathized with some of their 
views. He was undoubtedly insane, and de- 
parted in one of the raptures not uncommon 
in disorders of the brain, saying, at the close 
of (according to his own ‘ Confessions”) a 
selfishly vicious and miserable life, ‘ Eternal 
Being, the soul I am now going to give thee 
back is as pure at this moment as it was when 
it proceeded from thee! Render it partaker 
of thy felicity!” Vo.ney, the infidel author 
of “Ruins of Empires,” who had not been 
without visitings of severe compunction whilst 
he lived, died in a state of the utmost gloom 
and dejection. The little preparation which 
infidelity gave him for the dread passage may 
be conjectured from the following incident :-— 
He was once sailing, with about twenty other 
persons, across Lake Ontario, and was amusing 
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himself in deriding, with great profanity, the 
Christian religion. A furious storm arose ; 
the vessel struck upon a shoal or rock, far 
away from the shore, and momentary death 
was universally expected. Volney was frantic ; 
he uttered the most incoherent cries, and offered 
to the captain a very large sum to attempt the 
impossibility of landing him in a small boat. 
During two hours, the danger continued ; then, 
by the shifting of the wind, the vessel was 
disengaged, and arrived the next day in safety. 
Treading lest his weakness should be known, 
Volney begged of several of the passengers that 
they would not publish his expressions and 
behaviour on the alarming occasion. 

MapamE pu DEFFANT was conspicuous in 
the gay circles of France, before the period 
of the first French revolution. She bore 
a high character as a_ bel-esprit, and was 
distinguished for wit, whim, and talent. Yet, 
though the object of constant attention and 
flattery, she was the victim of ennui, and 
fatigued her friends by complaining of life 
as an intolerable burden. She was indced 
blind, yet, in the estimation of her most 
familiar acquaintance, her blindness was but 
ir. a small degree the cause of this tedium. It 
was occasioned by her complete dissatisfaction 
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with all the objects for which she had lived, 
and by her ignorance of the truths which could 
alone render life dignified, and the prospect of 
death tolerable. In a letter to Horace Walpole, 
dictated in advanced life, she thus describes her 
dismal and dreary sensations :— 

“ Tell me why, detesting life, I yet dread to 
die ; nothing convinces me that anything will 
survive myself; on the contrary, I perceive 
the dissolution of my mind as well as that of 
my body. All that is said on the one side or 
the other makes no impression upon me; I 
only listen to my own sensations, and I find 
only doubt and obscurity. ‘ Believe,’ I am 
told, ‘that is the safest way ;’ but how can I 
believe that which Ido not understand? ... 
If Iam not pleased with others, J am still Jess’ 
so with myself. I have more difficulty in 
enduring myself than any one besides.” 

This state of mind was what might have 
been anticipated from the society in which she 
had, during life, delighted; that, namely, of 
Voltaire, Grimm, Hume, and the rest of the 
* philosophers.” Her melancholy end was in 
precise accordance with the tenor of her life. 
Death seized her whilst in the act of playing at 
cards, in the midst of a circle of her gay and 
thoughtless friends. So little concerned was 
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the rest of the party at the soiemn event which 
had just occurred, that they resolved, with a 
hardened indifference rarely to be equalled, 
to play out their game before they gave the 
alarm |* 

Tromas Pate, the notorious author of “ The 
Age of Reason,” might well deserve a separate 
niche of infamy, were not his history already 
well known as illustrative of the utter degrada- 
tion to which habits of vice, filth, and intoxi- 
cation, could bring a man of some original 
powers. We shall relate only his dying scene, 
given by Dr. Manley, his physician, who, refer- 
ring to his screaming at being left alone, as well 
as repeatedly ejaculating, “O Lord, help me! 
O Chust, help me!” thus addressed him :— 
“¢ Mr, Paine, your opinions, by a large portion 
of the community, have been treated with 
deference—you have never been in the habit 
of mixing in your conversation words of course; 
you have never indulged in the habit of profane 
swearing ; you must be sensible that we are 
acquainted with your religious opinions as they 
are given to the world. What must we think 
of your present conduct? Why do you call 
upon Jesus Christ to help you? Do you believe 
m the Divinity of Jesus Christ? Come, now, 


* Memoirs of Grimm. 
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answer me honestly ; I want an answer as from 
the lips of a dying man, for I verily believe 
that you will not live twenty-four hours.’ I 
waited some time at the end of every question ; 
he did not answer, but ceased to exclaim in the 
above manner. Again I addressed him ; ‘ Mr. 
Paine, you have not answered my questions ; 
will you answer them? Allow me to ask again, 
Do you believe ? or, let me qualify the ques- 
tion, do you wish to believe that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God?’ After a pause he an- 
swered, ‘I have no wish to believe un that 
subject.’ I then left him, and know not whe- 
ther he afterwards spoke to any person on 
any subject, though he lived till the morning 
of the 8th.” 

Fears have their influence as well as “‘ wishes.” 
“’ The devils believe, and tremble!” <A letter 
addressed to one of our religious periodicals, 
records that a young neighbour, visiting Paine 
in his illness, was asked by him if she had 
ever read ‘ The Age of Reason ;” and on her 
saying that she had, and thought it ‘ the most 
dangerous, insinuating book she had ever read, 
and that from a conviction of its evil tendency 
she had burned it,” Paine said that he wished all 
who had ever read that book had been as wise 
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as she; adding, “ If ever the devil had an agent 
on earth, I have been one!” 

We have already recorded some of the dying 
sayings of Lord Byron, Tis memory is inti-~’ 
mately associated with that of Percy Byssur 
SuELLEY, who resided under his roof, and was, 
during the last ten years of his life, Byron’s 
personal friend. They had much in common. 
Shelley had been expelled from Oxford for his 
atheistical opinions. Like Byron, he was of 
nohle descent, had experienced the discredit 
of separation from his wife, had a sympathy 
in his most dangerous opinions, and was 
sclf-exiled from the laud of his birth. In a 
work published immediately after lord Byron’s 
death, under the title, “A Narrative of Lord 
Byron’s Voyage to Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, 
in the ycar 1821, compiled from Minutes 
made during the Voyage,” the following cir- 
cumstances are related. A fearful storm arose, 
and the whole party narrowly escaped ship- 
wreck :—“ Percy S , who heretofore made 
no secret of his infidelity, and whose spirits, we 
thought, no danger could ever appall, appeared 
to have lost all energy, and the horrors of ap- 
proaching death made him weep like a child. 
Those names which he never before pro- 
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nounced but in ridicule, he now called upon in 
moving accents of serious prayer, and implored 
the protection of that Being whose existence he 
had affected to disbelieve. Thus ‘ conscience 
does make cowards of us all.’ Lord Byron 
threw off everything but his trousers, and 
binding his silk neckeloth round his loins sat 
down, and, folding his arms across his chest, 
waited in tranquil resignation his fate. Percy 
Ss 


His lordship looked down upon him, and ejacu- 





lay at his feet in a state*ef insensibility. 


lated, ‘ Poor fellow!’ .... The danger became 
more imminent. Percy 8 was removed 
in a state of stupor to his bed. At length the 
crisis passed. Percy 5 had recovered from 
his fits of fear, and came from his cabin like a 
spectre from the tomb. His lordship repeated, 
as he took him by the hand, 








* Cowards die many times before their death— 
The valiant never taste of death but once.’ 


‘Ah, exclaimed the affrighted infidel, ‘I have 
tasted so much of the bitterness of death, that I 
shall in future entertain doubts of my own 
creed.” A glass of warm mint and water 
raised his drooping spirits, and in twenty-four 
hours he wag the same free-thinking, thankless 
dog as ever. 

“. ,. . Our dinner was a happy one; the 
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ylass went briskly round; his lordship was in 
great spirits: he threatened to compose an 
elegy on the death and resurrection of Percy 
5 , and the countess said she would set his 
‘dying speech ’ to music, and dedicate it to ‘ the 
spirit of the storm.’” Jt was in a similar 
tempest at sea that this unhappy young poet 
perished. Lord Byron, it is well known, pro- 
bably as a mark of contempt for the Christian 
rite of burial, caused his friend’s body to be 
burucd, and himself superintended the cere- 
mony. Had he forgotten the above striking 
scene ? 

3. The imperfectly, or the inconsistently 
religious. 

JoHN Gorpon of Lochinvar, afterwards cre- 
ated, at the coronation of Charles 1., viscount 
Kenmuir, was, during many years, an illustra- 
tion of the way in which truth may live in the 
conscience, but be powerless on the heart. 
Though often breaking out into acts of wicked- 
ness, he never entirely lost the sense of the 
necessity and value of religion ; and, at sacra~ 
mental seasons, which in Scotland are often 
peculiarly solemn, he would writhe under the 
gospel word, though he was a stranger to that 
renewal of heart which renders sin hateful. 
But if the evil spirit appeared to be dispossessed, 
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it continually returned, and at length seemed 
to obtain entire power. IIe was intent on the 
increase of his property, and carcless respecting 
the interests of his soul. But in the midst of 
his plans and purposes, he was seized by sudden 
and mortal sickness. 

The crisis awakened all his fears. To a 
minister who visited him, he thus expressed 
himself :— I never dreamed that death had 
such a terrible, austere, and gloomy countenance. 
I dare not die: howbeit I know that I must 
die. What shall I do? for I dare not venture 
in grips with death; because I find my sins 
grievous, and so many, that I fear my account 
is out of order, and not so as becomes a dying 
man.” ‘J have been too late in coming to 
God; I have deferred the time of making my 
account so long, that I fear I have but the 
foolish virgins’ part of it, who came and knocked 
at the bridegroom’s door too late, and never got 
in.” ‘ Oh how sweet a thing it is to seck God 
in health, and in time of prosperity to make our 
accounts ; for now Iam so distempered, that I 
cannot get my heart framed to think of my 
account, and the life to come. God hath given 
me thirty-five years to repent, but, alas! I have 
misspent it!” He covered his face and wept. 
Ie urged the minister to pray for him. THe 
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cricd out with earnestness, ‘““O Son of God, for 
one sight of thy face!” and seemed to obtain 
comfort. But, on the abatement of his disorder, 
he relapsed into indifference, till the faithful 
appeals of his spiritual adviser again alarmed 
him. Then he broke out, “ I would die, I dare 
not die; I would live, I dare not live! Oh 
what a burden is the hand of an angry God! 
Oh what shall I do! is there no hope of 
mercy ?” ‘This agony continued for some time. 
By gradual degrees, however, he was brought 
to derive encouragement from the appeals and 
invitations of Divine truth. He addressed ad- 
monitions on the importance of religion to those 
around him. On being asked, when near 
death, “‘ Have you any sense of the Lord’s 
love?” he answered, “ I have.” ‘Do you now 
enjoy?” “YT do enjoy.” The minister asked 
if he should pray. He assented. During the 
time of prayer, he was observed to look upward, 
and tu smile with joy. After a month's illness, 
he was no more. The lesson this incident 
reads is important. “ Learn,” as the dying 
man said, “to watch, and take example by 
me.” 

O.ivER GoLpsmiTa is well known as a writer 
of eminence. IIe was intended for the medical 
profession, but habits of indolence and extrava- 
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gance turned him aside, and he was obliged to 
fall back upon literature for necessary sub- 
sistence. Many works of varying merit, but 
some of which the “world will not willingly 
let die,” have proceeded from his pen. Among 
these may be mentioned his “ Traveller,” and 
“ Deserted Village,” to say nothing of his his-. 
tories, which are of less value. Goldsmith’s 
estimate of religion may be learned from the 
beautiful description of a country pastor, in the 
‘¢ Deserted Village.” But whilst he admired, 
he did not practise. His course was full of all 
the degradations which have too often formed 
part of the career of men of letters. With 
more sensibility than sound sense—with more 
generosity than principle—his life was dis- 
graceful, and his death unhappy. Forster, 
his last biographer, thus describes the poet 
dying :— 

‘“* A week passed ; the symptoms so fluctu- 
ating in the course of it, and the evidence of 
active disease so manifestly declining, that even 
sanguine expectations of recovery would appear 
to have been at one time entertained. But 
Goldsmith could not sleep. His reason seemed 
clear; what he said was always perfectly 
sensible, ‘he was at times even cheerful ;’ but 
sleep had deserted him, his appetite was gone, 
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and it became obvious, in the state of weakness 
to which he had been reduced, that want of 
slecp might in itself be fatal. It then occurred 
to Dr. Turton to put a very pregnant question 
to his patient. ‘ Your pulse, he said, ‘is in 
greater disorder than it should be from the 
degree of fever you have. Js your mind at 
case?’ § No, it 1s not, was Goldsmith’s melan- 
choly answer. They are the last words we 
hear him utter in this melancholy world.” 

A death-bed, accompanied by vague and 
indefinite religious expressions, is recorded at 
the end of the life of the celebrated German 
novelist and writer, JEAN Paun Ricuter. We 
transcribe the record ; we leave it to produce 
its own impression. It should be remarked, 
that Richter became blind, and mistook, under 
this mournful calamity, the time of the day. 
He had been listening to the newspaper, and 
pointing out several corrections he intended to 
make in his works :-— 

“Noon had by this time arrived. Richter, 
thinking it was night, said, ‘ It was time to go 
to rest,’ and wished to retire. He was wheeled 
into his sleeping apartment, and all was 
arranged as if for repose; a small table near 
his bed, with a glass of watcr and two watches, 
a common one and a repeater. His wife now 
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brought him a wreath of flowers that a lady 
had sent him, for every one wished to add some 
charm to his last days. As he touched them 
carefully, for he could neither see nor smell 
them, he seemed to rejoice in the image of the 
flowers in his mind, for he said repeatedly to 
Caroline, ‘My beautiful flowers, my lovely 
flowers.’ 

“ Although his friends sat round his bed, for 
he imagined it was night, they conversed no 
longer ; he arranged his arms as if preparing 
for repose, which was to be to him the repose of 
death, and soon sank into a tranquil sleep. 

“Deep silence pervaded the apartment. 
Caroline sat at the head of the bed, with her 
eyes immovably fixed on the face of her beloved 
husband. Otto had retired, and the nephew 
sat with Plato’s Phedon in his hand,” [ was there 
no better book than that which expressed a 
pagan’s guess at immortality ?]} “open, at the 
death of Socrates. At that moment a tall and 
beautiful form entered the chamber; and at 
the foot of the bed, with his hands raised to 
heaven, and deeply moved, he repeated aloud 
the prayer of the Mosaic faith. It was Ema- 
nuel, and, next to Otto, the most beloved of 
Richter’s friends. 

“ About six o'clock the physician entered, 
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Richter yet appeared to sleep; his features 
became every moment holier, his brow more 
heavenly, but it was cold as marble to the 
touch ; and as the tears of his wife fell upon it, 
lie remained immovable. At length, his respi- 
ration became less regular, but his features 
always calmer, more heavenly. A slight con- 
vulsion passed over the face; the physician 
ericd out, ‘That is death, and all was quiet. 
Tie spirit had departed. AJl sunk, praying on 
iheir knees. This moment that raised them 
above the earth with the departing spirit 
admitted of no tears. ‘Thus Richter went from 
earth, great and holy as a poet—greater and 
holier as a man !” 

This paragraph is written in a very objection- 
able style. What holiness means, in its voca- 
bulary, is attractiveness, external beauty; of the 
moral, and especially of the spiritual loveliness 
of a mind reconciled to God, and transformed 
hy renewing grace, it knows nothing. It is well 
to be on one’s guard against familiar phrase- 
ology used in senses altogether gratuitous. 

4.—The voice of conscience. 

Maximin, emperor of the east, in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, was one of the 
most savage and relentless persecutors of the 
early Christians. ITe directed what is termed 
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the sixth gencral persecution, inventing and 
executing the most horrid punishments on the 
followers of Jesus. Engaged in war with 
Licinius, he vowed to Jupiter, that if successful, 
he would annihilate the very name of Christi- 
anity. But he was conquered, and was soon 
after smitten with a dreadful plague, beneath the 
influence of which his flesh wasted from his 
bones ; he suffered the pangs of hunger in the 
midst of plenty; his eyes started from their 
sockets ; and according to the account of Euse- 
bius, he believed himself condemned by the 
righteous judgment of God. In his agonies, 
he shrieked, “It was not I; it was others 
who did it!” Writhing under his disease, he 
made the most abject confessions of his guilt, 
and besought that Christ whom he had perse- 
cuted, to have pity on him, avowing himself 
conquered by a superior power. ‘Lhus miser- 
ably died this wretched man. 

TeTzeL, whose infamous sale of indulgences 
for the building of St. Peter's, at Rome, was 
one of the immediate causes of the great refor- 
mation, and whose personal life was licentious 
and debauched in‘no ordinary degree, died in 
great misery. While the pope’s nuncio was 
negotiating a reconciliation in Germany, Tetzel, 
the wretched subaltern, whose scandalous con- 
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duct had so much disgraced his employers, met 
with the reward which frequently awaits the 
ministers of iniquity. He found himself de- 
serted by all the world. Miltitz, in particular, 
had treated him so roughly that this daring and 
boisterous instrument of papal avarice and extor- 
tion actually fell sick, wasted away, and at last 
died of a broken heart—dreadful lesson! This 
unhappy man left the world, as far as appears, 
destitute of comfort in his own soul, after he 
had administered a false peace to thousands. 
It became necessary for those whom he had 
served to discard him, and he had no resources 
in his own conscience. The pontiff’s displea- 
sure is said to have affected him exceedingly ; 
but we have no evidence that he searched the 
word of God in true penitence and humility. 
A little before his death, Luther, hearing of his 
anguish of mind, and sympathizing with him 
in his distress, wrote to him in the most kind 
and consolatory strains, and begged him not to 
be distressed at the recollection of anything that 
had passed between them. * This letter, whilst 
it indicates the state of Tetzel’s mind, is an 
interesting memorial of the benevolent feelings 
of the great reformer. 

Francis Spira was a man of wealth and 
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considerable mental acquisitions—at once in 
telligent and eloquent. Attracted by the 
fame of Luther, and of the principles of the 
reformed religion, he laboured during six years 
as a preacher of evangelical doctrine. This 
course subjected him to persecution ; but Spira 
was not sufficiently well-grounded in the truth 
to contemplate without emotion such con- 
sequences of the opinions he had adopted. He 
shrank from the test to which his position 
exposed him; he renounced his heresy, con- 
demned his new tenets, and once more acknow- 
ledged the doctrines of the church of Rome. 
By a public act, at which two thousand persons 
were present, he made his recantation ; but lis 
internal agony was fearful. He fainted away 
immediately after the performance of the cere- 
mony, and thenceforth became a stranger to 
peace. 

Matthew Gribaldo, a civilian of Padua, Spira’s 
native city, and Henry Scrimger, a professor 
at Genoa, have given descriptions of Spira’s 
mental tortures. Je was seized with sickness, 
declared his disease to be incurable, and burst 
forth into such exclamations as these—“ Who 
can succour a soul oppressed by. a sense of 
sin, and by the wrath of God? It is Jesus 
Christ alone who must be the Physician, and 
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the gospel is the only antidote.” Spira was 
continually calling for water to quench his burn- 
ing thirst, and imploring some one to shorten 
his days. He cloquently described his misery ; 
exhibited to the bystanders the crime he had 
committed against the gospel of Christ, still 
refusing all comfort, and saying—“ My sin is 
ereater than the mercy of God. I have denied 
Christ voluntarily and against my convictions. 
I feel that he hardens me, and will allow me no 
hope.” Sometimes he declared himself a cast 

away, “like Judas,” and sometimes he wished 
that his days could be shortened, and he be 
suffcred to depart to the dwelling of the unbe- 
lieving, which he said he deserved. He avowed, 
that there was no room within him for anything 
besides torment; and shouted out—“It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God,” adding at another time, “T feel the weight 
of his wrath burning like the pains of hell 
Within me, and pressing on my conscience with 
an anguish which cannot be described.” Verily, 
despair is in itself a hell. 

“I know not what else to say,” was his 
language, “than that Tam one of those whom 
God has threatened to tear asunder. Oh, the 
cursed day! Oh, the cursed day! Would 
I had never been at Venice!” The priest 
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endeavoured to cast out the devil which was, 
he said, within him, but the effort was vain. 
Equally vain were all attempts to lead him to 
receive the sacrament at the hands of his con- 
fessor. He continually desired to die, and 
referred to himself as an illustration of the 
scripture, “‘ They shall desire to die, yct death 
shall flee from them.” He warned those around 
him of the danger of denying Christ: ex- 
horting them to seek continually the glory of 
God, and not to be afraid of legates, inquisi- 
tions, prisons, or any kind of death; often 
urging upon them the passage, “‘ Whosoever 
loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me.” His anxiety was to demon- 
strate to his friends, that all these convictions 
were not the hallucinations of frenzy, but the 
workings of a clear-sighted though most ago- 
nized mind. In vain did some of his com- 
panions urge upon him that his language was 
not that of a hardened heart. “I am only,” 
said he, ‘like the rich man, who, though he 
was in hell, was anxious that his brethren 
should escape torment. Judas, after betray- 
ing his Master, was compelled to own his sin, 
and to declare the innocence of Christ, and it is 
neither new nor singular that I do the same. 
The mercy of Christ is a strong rampart against 
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the wrath of God; but I have demolished that 
bulwark with my own hands.” When his 
friends began to say farewellto him, he avowed 
to one of them, that he felt his heart full of 
cursing, hatred, and blasphemy against God. 
The next day he attempted suicide. Refusing 
food, which he spat out when offered to 
him, he at length dicd miserably, amidst 
all the terrors of one forsaken of God. A 
spectator of this scene was Vergerio, who 
afterwards became an eminent bishop in the 
cause of the reformation, and who traced 
his most lasting impressions to this awful 
scene. The remarks of Calvin upon this oc- 
currence are worthy of transcription — “ May 
the Lord Jesus confirm our hearts in the full 
and sincere belief of his own gospel, and keep 
our tongues in the uniform confession of him, 
that as we now join in one song with angels, 
we may at length enjoy together with them the 
blessed delights of the heavenly kingdom.” 
GaRDINER, bishop of Winchester, and chan- 
cellor of England, was one of the most virulent 
opponents of the cause of the reformation in 
this country. We cannot, in our brief space, 
give the reader any true notion of the enor- 
mous horrors and cruelties perpetrated by his 
orders under the sanguinary reign of Mary, 
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truly designated “the bloody.” When he came 
to die, November 12th, 1355, he exhibited 
great remorse at the remembrance of his 
various cruelties. ‘He often,” says bishop 
Burnet, “ repeated those words—‘ Hrravit cum 
Petro, sed non flevi cum Petro,” (1 have erred 
with Peter, but have not repented with him.)* 
The closing scenes of the life of Lours xv., 
altogether one of the most depraved and sensual 
of the monarchs who ever occupied the throne 
of France, were full of horror. Vice, in all 
the forms which it could assume, had entered 
into the systematic depravity of his unlicensed 
pleasures. Ilis disgusting depravity exposed 
him to the small-pox, then the dread of all 
society. Though flattered for a time into the 
belicf that there was no danger, he was at 
length undeceived, but owing to the prevalence 
of court-intrigue, it was at thie latest possible 
moment. Surrounded by all the guilty minions 
of his corrupted court, he, who had not forgot- 
ten the lessons of virtue and religion taught by 
Massillon in his early carecr, felt himself 
unprepared to dic. He caused his guilty com- 
panions to be sent away ; telling them that he 
would recall them should he recover from his 
disorder. Just before dismissing one of the 
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most degraded among them, he said, ‘“ May 
God grant that my disorder may not be dan- 
eerous ; however, it may become so if it is as 
yet harmless, and I would fain die as a believer, 
and not as an infidel. I have been a great 
sinner, doubtless; but I have ever observed 
Lent with a most scrupulous exactitude ; I 
have caused more than a hundred thousand 
misses to be said for the repose of unhappy 
souls ; I have respected the clergy, and pun- 
ished the authors of all impious works ; so that 
J flatter myself I have not been a very bad 
Christian.” This effort at self-deception did 
not however succeed, and when the disorder 
advanced a little further, the dying king ordered 
a public proclamation to be made before the 
court of his repentance for his past scandals, 
and his desire, if spared, to amend his life. 
Even yet conscience was not satisfied. Lis 
agony and anguish were extreme; and amidst 
the utmost virulence of his fatal disorder— 
deserted by most of his courtiers, who fled in 
terror from the dread infection—with none to 
soothe his dying pillow, and no hope in which 
to die—occupied, when reason was awake, by 
uttering, in broken sentences, the religious 
horror of which he was the subject, — this 
_ licentious and most unhappy king expired. 
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The death-bed of Grorce JoHN JEFFREYS, 
chief justice, and afterwards lord chancellor in 
the reign of James I., was an appropriate close 
to a life of monstrous debauchery and brutal 
cruelties, to which the powers of his high 
station gave a dreadful force. He was impri- 
soned on the flight of his master in the Tower, 
where he lingered out a wretched and unpitied 
life, amidst the utmost remorse of conscience. 
He was suspected to have died by his own 
hand, 
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CILAPTER IV. 
THE ABUNDANT ENTRANCE, 
“¢We miss them when the board is spread, 
We miss them when the prayer is said ; 


Upon our dreams their dying eves 
{n still and mournful fondness lies. 


“But they are where these longings vain 
Trouble no more the heart and brain; 
The sadness of this aching love 


Dims not our Father's house above.’ 
NEWMAN. 


WE have already referred to the dread enter- 
tained by some eminent Christians, of what they 
have termed ‘“ death-bed scenes;” and have 
endeavoured to mark some of the necessary 
abatements to be made in estimating the force 
of the last testimony; yet we would by no 
means lead our readers to the inference, that we 
regard the last witness which departing Chris- 
tians have borne to the truth of God with 
anything like incredulous suspicion. We 
should thus be guilty of throwing aside a class 
of evidence in favour of the Christian religion, 
which, though not of fundamental value, has 
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been practically most convincing and powerful. 
“That the objects which interest the heart in 
religion are infinitely more durable and im- 
portant than all others, will not be disputed ; 
and why should it be deemed irrational to be 
affected by them in a degree suitable to their 
value, especially in the near prospect of their 
full and perfect possession ? Why should it be 
deemed irrational for a dying saint, who has 
spent his life in the pursuit of immortal good, to 
feel an unspeakable ecstasy in finding that he has 
touched the goal, finished his course, and in a 
few moments is to be crowned with life everlast- 
ing ? While he dwells on the inconceivably glo- 
rious prospect before him, and feels himself lost 
in wonder and gratitude, and almost oppressed 
with a sense of his unutterable obligations to 
the love of his Creator and Redeemer, nothing 
can be more natural and proper than his 
sentiments and conduct. While the Scriptures 
retain their rank as the only rule of faith and 
practice—while there are those who fecl the 
power of true religion—such death-bed scencs 
will be contemplated with veneration and de- 
light.” * 

Every Christian who possesses in his last 
moments a power of clear expression, is put in 
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trust with a talent, the value of which can be 
scarcely estimated. ‘Those who sneer at the 
living, are not usually indisposed to listen to 
the dying. Sentiments then uttered, become 
often more powerful after the death of the 
utterer than they were even at the moment in 
which they were spoken, and live, in the me- 
mory of those who cherish them, with peculiar 
fragrance. How should the dying Christian 
pray for grace that he may rightly discharge 
this last duty—perhaps the most solemn obli- 
gation that he has ever been called to perform ! 
Wow important that his last witness may be 
clear, firm, emphatic; that it may be inter- 
rupted as little as possible by the petulance of 
sickness, or the irritability of decay; and 
that he may preach the gospel in every de- 
parting utterance! He may thus be the 
instrument of greater good to others in his 
death than in his life. 

It. is matter of unspeakable thankfulness, that 
the evidence borne to the value of religion 
in the dying moments of those who have lived 
upon its truths, is not deficient, but absolutely 
supcrabundant. What we can present in these 
pages is a mere specimen, and the difficulty has 
been in making a selection, where facts are 
so numerous. <A perfect collection would be 
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intolerably voluminous. We have endeavoured 
therefore, in general, to notice, rather than to 
dwell upon, scenes already familiar ; and except- 
ing where some very strong reason appeared 
to justify a departure from the rule, have pre- 
ferred to delineate those not so familiar to the 
public eye. 

1, Death-beds of matured and confirmed 
Christians. 

The final scene of the Rey. Tuomas Scort, 
the well-known commentator, was remarkably 
instructive. His early life is generally known by 
mneans of his own pamphlet, ‘“ ‘The Force of 
Truth.” ‘ On Saturday, March 10th, 1821, he 
was seized with inflammatory fever. ‘The spiritual 
habit of his mind, under the anguish of bodily suf- 
ferings, which clouded at times his apprehen- 
sions of his own state before God, may be judged 
of by such expressions as these: ‘I think nothing 
of my bodily pain; my soul is all; I trust all 
will end well; but it is a dreadful conflict; I 
fear, 1 hope, I tremble, I pray.-—-Oh! to enter 
eternity with one doubt upon the mind! Eter- 
nity! Eternity! Eternity! Eternity! Pity, 
pity, pity, Lord—deliver me, Lord—suffer not 
Satan to prevail.’ He was not always thus 
clouded. ‘I do not fear death,’ said he; ‘I 
desire to depart if it be the Lord’s will; but I 
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want to do my duty; I would not shorten my 
sufferings by the least sin. He asked at an- 
other time, ‘When will this end?’ and on his 
son answering, § In Geii’s good time,’ ‘Ah !’ he 
replied, ‘ that is a good expression; T thank you 
for it—In God's good time,’ and he repeated it 
frequently to the close of his sickness. 

“ Referring to his writings, he said, ‘ Posthu- 
mous reputation |— it is the veriest bubble with 
which the devil ever deluded a wretched mor- 
tal; but posthumous usefulness, in that there 
is indeed something! That was what Moses 
desired, and Joshua and David, and the prophets, 
the apostles, Paul and Peter and John, and 
most of all the Lord Jesus.’ A message having 
been communicated to him from a friend, which 
included something expressive of the great bene- 
fits his writings had produced to the church, he 
stopped the speaker, and said, ‘ Now, this does 
me harm. The last sermon I preached, or some- 
thing like a sermon, was from the words of the 
publican, “ God be merciful to me a sinner!” I 
take them to myself, [am a sinner; nay more, 
not merely a sinner, but the sinner, the chief 
of sinners ; and if God do but save me, all the 
glory and praise shall be his.’ 

‘When dying, he appeared to be lost in prayer, 
‘But,’ says his friend, in whose arms he ex-~ 
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pired, ‘just at the moment, when he reclined 
his head on my breast, the expression of his 
countenance suddenly changed from that of 
prayer, and indicated, as I conceived, a transi- 
tion to feelings of admiring and-adoring. praise, 
with a calmness and peace which is quite inex- 
pressible. The idea strongly impressed upon 
ny mind was, that the veil which intercepts 
eternal things from our view was removed, and 
that, like Stephen, he saw things invisible to 
mortal eye.’ ie died on Monday, April 
16th, 1821, in the seventy-fifth year of his 
age,” * tk 

Those who are facile with the scenes of ie 
rary life, exhibited towards the close of the last 
century, will readily recall a name frequently 
occurring in certain coteries—JIANNAH More. 
Ske was the eldest of five sisters, all of whom 
lived unmarried, and devoted themselves to the 
education of young persons. I[e¥ early life 
manifested too strong an inclination for worldly 
conformity, a fact which, considering the ca- 
resses lavished upon her, was more lamentable 
than astonishing. But as time rolled on, her 
mind and heart were brought under the full 
power of Divine truth. She was one of the 


= From Sermons occasioned by his death, by Rev. D. Wil- 
aon, A.M. now Dr. Wilson, bishop of C alentta, 
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carly patronesscs of Sunday schools, a persever- 
ing opponent of negro-slavery, and an up- 
holder of Christianity, through the press, in 
various publications which our space will not 
allow us to specify. In 1820, she was visited 
by a succession of severe and alarming fits of 
sickness, from which she herself supposed that 
she should never recover. Her expressions on 
this occasion have all the weight of a dying 
testimony. One of her friends having said, 
“T trust you will be better to-morrow ;” she 
replied, “If it be God's will, I hope so; when, 
where, and as thou wilt, O Lord ! I, who have 
written so much upon submission to the will of 
God, ought now to practise it.” When a part 
of the 41st Psalm was repeated to her, she re- 
marked, “A beautiful psalm! but all my 
trust is through grace; all my hope is for 
mercy ; and all I ask is acceptance through’ 
Jesus Christ. What should I do now if the 
work were to be begun!” “ Oh! what will it be,” 
said she at another time, ‘ when ‘our cyes close 
on this scene, and open upon the world of 
spirits ! I have often thought, since I have been 
lying here, of poor Thistlewood’s expression, 
‘We shall soon know the grand secret. <A 
Christian may say the same; it is a secret 
equally to him; but he says it with a firm 
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faith and a well-grounded assurance, that ‘ there 
is a reward for the righteous’—that ‘there is a 
God that judgeth in the earth |’” 

From this attack she recovered, and lived to 
extreme old age. In the year 1832, her mental 
and bodily powers were evidently impaired. She 
gradually wasted away. Yet her mind, though 
no longer possessing the vigour and animation 
which had once characterized it, was usually clear 
and calm. ‘“ She said to those who surrounded 
her, ‘Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Jesus is all 
in all ; God of grace, God of light, God of love, 
whom have I in heaven but thee ?’? When very 
sick, she said, ‘ What canI do? What can I 
not do with Christ ? I know that my Redeemer 
liveth. Happy, happy are those who are ex- 
pecting to be together in a better world! The 
thoughts of that world lift the mind above 
itself. My God, my God, J bless thy holy name. 
Oh, the love of Christ, the love of Christ ! 
Mercy, Lord, is all ask! Jam never tired of 
prayer.’ Feeling herself linger in her sickness, 
she said to a friend, ‘ My dear, do people never 
die? O glorious grave! I pray for those I 
love, and for those I pity and do not love!’ 
She said, ‘It pleases God to afflict me, not for 
his pleasure, but to do me good, to make me 
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humble and thankful; isord, I believe; I do 
believe with all the power of my weak sinful 
heart! Lord Jesus, look down upon me from 
thy holy habitation, strengthen my faith, and 
quicken mein my preparation! Support me in- 
that trying hour when I most need it! Itisa 
glorious thing to die!’ When one talked to 
her of her good deeds, she said, ‘ Talk not so 
vainly, I utterly cast them from me, and fall 
low at the foot of the cross.’ 

“During this illness of ten months, the time 
was passed in a series of alternations between 
restlessness and composure, long sleeps and long 
wakefulness, with occasional great excitement, 
elevated and sunken spirits. At length, nature 
seemed to shrink from further conflict, and the 
time of her deliverance drew nigh. On Friday, 
the 6th September, 1833, we offered up the 
morning family devotions by her bed-side. 
She was silent, and apparently attentive, with 
her hands devoutly lifted up. From eight in 
the evening of this day till nearly nine, I was 
watching her. Jer face was smooth and glow- 
ing. ‘There was an unusual brightness in the 
expression. She smiled, and, endeavouring to 
raise herself a little from her pillow, she reached 
out her arms as if catching at something ; and 
while making this effort, she once called ‘ Patty’ 
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(the name of her last and dearest sister) very 
plainly, and exclaimed, ‘Joy!’ In this state 
of quietness and inward peace she remained for 
about an hour. At half-past nine o’clock, 
Dr. Carrick came. The pulse had become 
extremely quick and weak. At about ten the 
symptoms of speedy departure could not be 
doubted. She fell into a dozing sleep, and 
slight convulsions succeeded, which seemed to 
be attended by no pain. She breathed softly, 
and looked screne. The pulse became fainter 
and fainter, and as quick as lightning. With 
the exception of a sigh or groan, there was 
nothing but the gentle breathing of infant sleep. 
Contrary to expectation, she survived the 
night, At six o’clock on Saturday morning, I 
sent in for Miss Roberts. She lasted out till 
ten minutes after one, when I saw the last 
gentle breath escape ; and one more was added 
to ‘the multitude which no man can number,’ 
who sing the praises of God and of the Lamb 
for ever and ever.” * 

The death-bed of the late Rev. R. IAL, ot 
Leicester, and afterwards of Bristol, was in full 
accordance with his simple piety, and with that 
real humility which has so often characterized 
true genius. ‘ When he first announced his 
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apprehension that he should never again mi- 
nister among his people, he immediately added, 
‘But Iam in God’s hands, and I rejoice that I 
am. J] am God's creature, at his disposal, for 
life or death, and that is a great mercy.’” 
Again, “ I fear pain more than death. If I 
could die easily, I think I would go rather than 
stay ; for I have seen enough of this world, and 
have a humble hope.” The former part of this 
sentence may remind the reader of a remark 
miude by John Howe to his son, a physician, 
who was Jancing his leg :—“ I am not afraid of 
dying, but I am afraid of pain.” The latter 
clause is great in its simplicity. 

When under one of his paroxysms, Hall 
said, “ ‘ Wherefore doth a living man complain, 
aman for the punishment of his sins?’ I have 
not complained, have I, sir ? and I will not com- 
plain.” “ Tfis sufferings,’ he remarked, ‘ were 
great ; but what,” he added, “are my suffer- 
inzs to the sufferings of Christ? His sufferings 
were Infinitely greater; his sufferings were 
complicated. God has been very merciful to 
me—very merciful. I am a poor creature— 
an unworthy creature ; but God has been very 
kind, very merciful!” Mr. Hall had, during 
his whole life, suffered at intervals the most 
excruciating pain; and, in his last hours, he 
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again compared his own sufferings with those of 
his Saviour, observing how light his were in 
the contrast, and saying that “though he had 
endured as much or more than fell to the lot of 
most men, yet all had been mercy.” This 
comparison seemed a favourite one with him, 
and he observed, “ that a contemplation of the 
sufferings of Christ was the best antidote against 
impatience under any troubles we might expe- 
rience,’ recommending the subject to others 
as the antidote to distress or death. 

“ Twas summoned,” says his medical attend- 
ant, ‘to behold the last agonizing scene of this 
great and extraordinary man. His dithculty 
of breathing had suddenly increased to a dread- 
ful and final paroxysm. .... Mrs. Hall, 
observing a fixation of the eyes, and an unusual 
expression on his countenance, and, indeed, in 
his whole manner, became alarmed hy the 
sudden impression that he was dying, and 
exclaimed in great agitation, ‘This cannot be 
dying!’ When he replied, ‘It is death—it is 
death—death ! Oh, the sufferings of this body !’ 
Mrs. Hall then asking him, ‘ But are you com- 
fortable in your mind?’ he immediately an- 
swered, ‘ Very comfortable—very comfortable ;’ 
and exclaimed, ‘Come, Lord Jesus, comei’ 
He then hesitated, as if incapable of bringing 
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out the last word; and one of his daughters, 
involuntarily as it were, anticipated him by 
saying, ‘Quickly!’ on which her departing 
father gave her a look expressive of the most 
complacent delight.” * 

The late Rey. Joun Exy, of Leeds, was a 
Christian of energetic picty, and a pastor of 
commanding influence. All the powers of a 
cultivated mind and of a constitution naturally 
~ most active, were freely devoted to his Master’s 
service. Charming in his family; beloved 
beyond an ordinary degree in every pastoral 
relation; the faithful reprover, the zealous 
advocate, the untiring public servant, “the 
eloquent orator 3” great as was the space he 
filled in the pubhe eye, every succeeding year 
seemed only to cnlarge it. But his bow was 
strained too tightly, and his constitution, over- 
wrought with excessive service, suddenly gave 
way, amidst the deep lamentations of his per- 
sonal connexions, his attached church, and the 
friends of the cause of God in general. In the 
commencement of his illness, his mind was, for 
a tine, overclouded, and “the sorrows of death 
compassed him.” Jlis beloved friend, the Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, who, after writing his memoir, 
himself laid down to die, endeavoured to reason 
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him out of his apprehensions, and after some 
difficulty snecceded. ‘ Referring in the presence 
of Mr. John Wade and Mr. Edward Baines, to 
the cloud which had passed over him, and 
giving to each of them one of his hands, he 
said, ‘It is on the fulness, freeness, and suffi- 
ciency of Christ, in his person and offices, that 
I repose my only hope of salvation. This is 
the doctrine I have preached, and in this I now 
find my support... . ‘The time of my de- 
parture is at hand: I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day: 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that 
love his appearing!’ Now only were heard 
from his dying lips utterances of calm and 
assured peace. He ‘rejoiced,’ he ‘ triumphed 
in Christ,’ he ‘gloried in the cross.’ He felt 
his foundation. Jle knew his course. IIe 
abided by it. He had recovered, and he held 
fast all his principles.” 

“Tt would appear that the adversary had more 
than once tempted him during his illness. He 
had never doubted the existence nor slighted 
the power of Satan, as exhibited in the Scrip- 
tures. JJe was not ignorant of his devices, nor 
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heedless of his fiery darts. In what form he 
was permitted to be assailed he did not disclose. 
But the third chapter of Zechariah was often 
on his mind. One night, he had requested the 
servants who were sitting up with him to read 
it, and he explained it to them very beautifully. 
When his honoured and beloved brother, the 
Rev. Thomas Scales, saw him last—ere he was 
recognised—the sinking patient said musingly, 
‘Joshua was clothed with filthy garments, and 
stood before the angel ; and he said, Take away 
tne filthy garments from him.’ He then opened 
his eyes, and asked that the vision might be 
read to him. Responding to it with a sweet 
delight, his well-tried friend remarked, ‘ Satan 
is not only rebuked, but silent: he is not suf- 
fered to disturb your peace.’ No! the hour of 
temptation had passed. He had resisted, and 
the foe had fled from him. The rescue of the 
brand was complete. At another time, he said, 
‘Pardon, peace, acceptance—Christ the depo- 
sitary of it all. I am pardoned, accepted. I 
shall not perish, but have everlasting life. 
Blessed Jesus! I come to thee; I accept thy 
salvation. What should I do without a Divine 
Saviour?’ Even when fever was at its height, 
and mental sclf-control was disturbed, it was 
pleasant to see the direction and stamp of his 
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broken associations. ‘I have not my harp yet, 
have 1?’ ‘What will become of my youth ?’ 
‘Those people, what are they doing? Are 
they at work ?’ When his wife asked him 
about this latter question, and whether he re- 
ferred to his people, he answered, ‘ Yes! have 
they not every one something to do? I want 
them all to be doing something.’ 

“ Twice was the sublime allegory of Bunyan 
read to him. The passage of the river deeply 
affected him. I whispered to him,” says Dr. 
Hamilton, “that the description was very dif- 
ferent from actual death; that no metaphor 
could convey the truth of the fact. He thanked 
me for the suggestion, because he would not 
that his mind should be drawn away from the 
reality itself. . . . As if concentrating his mind 
on some parting effort, he suddenly exclaimed, 
‘Oh! I wish that I could preach you a sermon.’ 
He was told that he had preached a sermon 
which would never be forgotten. It was then 
that he wished to bid farewell to most of the 
group. In a characteristic phrasc, he said, 
‘T do not want a scene.’ All present, then, at 
his request, severally took leave of him, kissing 
his hand or lip, while he addressed each iv. 
counsel and benediction. . . . A friend spoke 
to him of his usefiulness—‘ Not unto me, not 
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unto me, but to God, be all the glory. I look 
upon my past life, early cast a fatherless boy 
upon the providence of God : I look within, at 
motives, and J find that all is defective—all 
needs the cleansing blood of Christ.’ He re- 
ferred frequently to the Evangelical Alliance 
with great interest. ... Another society was 
also in his passing thoughts. He referred to the 
Religious Tract Society, and to its indefatigable 
secretary, Mr. Jones. Then a lingering desire 
to be further useful himself was expressed. But 
when he was reminded that heaven was, as he 
always taught, a place where he might serve 
God with greater energy, and not a place of 
mere quiescence —‘ Oh no, I have always de- 
nounced that idea.’ ... The world was now 
fast receding to him—those who had visited 
him withdrew, sorrowing that they should see 
his face no more. To a few of us, later and 
more mournful duties were assigned. We 
awiited the ebbing out of life... . Turning 
to his mother in death, (there is example for 
it,) and stroking her face, he remarked, ‘ There 
will be no distress there.” ... Being asked 
whether he was able still to look to Christ as 
the ground of his confidence, he distinctly said, 
‘Tam.’ On Saturday morning, at a quarter to 
three o’clock, he sighed out his spirit.” The 
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end was a beantiful realization of lines quoted 


to him whilst on his last pillow :— 


Shudder not to pass the stream ! 
Venture all thy care on Him! 
Safe is the expanded wave, 

Gentle as the summer eve! 

Not one object of his care 

Ever suffered shipwreck there.”” * 


The holy servant of God had done his work! 
Like Dr. Payson, whose death-bed is an 
eminently beautiful specimen of its kind, he 
died in character. The pastor was apparent 
in his latest thoughts. 

Most of the above narrative is extracted from 
the Rev. Dr. T[ammtton’s “ Posthumous Works 
of the late Rev. John Ely, with an Introductory 
Memoir.” The ink of that writing was scarcely 
dry before the author was called to pass through 
a similar scene. A notice of his own bearing, 
in the crisis, will not be inappropriate. 

During his whole illness, amidst intense pain 
and oppressive Janguor, he had experienced ‘ the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding,’ 
and a heavenly enjoyment arising from a sense 
of Divine love, which he himself described 
as amounting to ‘transport.’ No impatience 
ruffled the calm, thankful, and humbled frame 
of his mind. When informed by his medical 
men, after their consultation on Sunday night, 

* Hamilton’s Memoirs of Ely. 
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that his end was near, he exclaimed, ‘ That is 
the best tidings you could have brought me.’ 
He calmly summoned his family and friends ; 
he set his house in order ; he saw his deacons 
and many other friends, and spoke to them all 
in the strain of a Christian hero standing on the 
brink of eternity. He said that he had taught 
his people how to live, and now it became him 
to teach them how to die. A combined dignity 
and tenderness characterized his manner during 
the last day of his life. His entire hope was 
in the imputed righteousness and atoning blood 
of the Saviour. 

‘When a friend, who had co-operated with 
him on many public occasions, stood by his 
bedside twelve hours before his departure, and 
asked— Do you hold all your great principles 
clear and firm to the last ?’—the eye of the 
dying man kindled and opened wide, while he 
said with extraordinary emphasis—‘ Oh yes, my 
principles! if those principles fail, everything 
fails. I have always relied upon principle.’ 
The look which accompanied this declaration 
was never to be forgotten. It was the last leaping 
flame of the expiring lamp. After this, weak- 
ness so much prevailed, that the great mind, 
unhinged, scarcely retained coherent thought 
unless when directly appealed to. ‘The drowsi- 
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ness of death each hour gained upon the vigo- 
rous intellect, till at length the mortal part 
sprang into immortality, and the immortal 
sprang to 

‘The bosom of his Father and his God.’ * 

Lorp Tr1qxmoutn is well known as_ having 
occupied, during a period of thirty years, the 
distinguished post of president of the “ British 
and Foreign Bible Society.” Some of the early 
days of his more active life were spent in India, 
where he held several appointments under the 
Fast India Company with honour and success. 
In 1775, he was constituted governor of the 
Supreme Council at Fort William. ‘The post. 
of governor-general of Bengal was afterwards 
forced upon him—then sir John Shore—by 
Mr. Pitt’s ministry. He entered upon this high 
office in the spirit of a Christian, and preserved 
the same unostentations simplicity by which he 
had been ever characterized. Here he received 
the honour of a peerage, and soon after re- 
turned to England, spending his time in the 
society of his well-chosen friends, Grant, Wil- 
berforce, Henry Thornton, and others, whose 
names have long been eminent for piety and 
philanthropy. In 1804, the Bible Society was 
formed, and lord Teignmouth became its first 
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president, a position which he retained till his 
death. To the duties of this situation he de- 
voted himself with the most ardent zeal and un- 
tiring energy, entering into a large correspond- 
ence on its behalf, and long preparing its annual 
reports. During many years of his life, he de- 
voted three hours a day to purposes of devotion. 
His closing scene was beautifully descriptive of 
the power of those Christian principles under 
the influence of which he had lived, and in the 
consolations of which he departed. To his old 
and faithful servants, he said, “It is my duty 
to be as thankful for my sufferings as for my 
other mercies.” The Rev. Henry Blunt fre- 
quently visited him in his last illness, and fur- 
nishes some notes of his lordship’s conversa- 
tions :— 

“<T am anxious,’ said his lordship, ‘to know 
whether you think Iam right. I depend upon 
nothing in myself. I know I am a poor, help- 
Jess sinner, and I trust entirely to my gracious 
Saviour. J depend only on what he has done 
forme. My whole life has been a life of mer- 
cics; Iam surrounded by mercics. Few have 
spent so happy a life as mine has been; but I 
am not grateful enough for it. I feel an increas- 
ing dulness and coldness in my prayers. I 
cannot pray as I could wish. But the Lord will 
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not visit this upon me. Do you think he will? 
God is not a hard task-master ; He has always 
been most merciful to me, and I ought to trust 
him now. What wonderful preservations I 
have received from Him, particularly in India! 
The last time I saw lord Teignmouth, almost 
as soon as I had sat down, he said, ‘ Mr. Blunt, 
I will tell you what I was just thinking of. It 
describes my state at present, for I do not think 
that I have much longer to remain here. But 
this is what Iam doing ; Iam looking for that 
blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and of our Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
who gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works. I have 
no hope but in Christ Jesus, in his sacrifice, in 
his blood, in his righteousness. What could all 
the world do for me now, so great a sinner as I 
am, and so helpless? What could save me but 
my gracious Redeemer ?’” 

“‘ His end,” says the Rev. Robert Anderson, 
his son-in-law, “ was perfect peace. The only 
embarrassing circumstance of a private nature, 
which had temporarily molested him, had been 
happily arranged ; and he beheld, with hallowed 
und untroubled joy, the glorious institution, 
whose light, during thirty years, had gladdened 
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lus heart and illumined his path, emerge from 
the clouds which had awhile obscured its pro- 
gress— 


‘6 


————-— Repair its golden flood 
And cheer the nations with redoubled ray.’ 

“Lord Teignmouth predicted, as if conscious 
of the cxact amount of his remaining strength, 
the day of his decease, about a week previous 
to its occurrence, and gave particular directions 
respecting his fimeral. Apprehensions of death, 
which had occasionally proved a trial to his 
faith, had entirely ceased, as its approach be- 
came obvious. Nor did increasing debility in- 
duce remussness in the discharge of any of his 
dutics to himself or his survivors. Tis affec- 
tion towards the members of his family and his 
kindred, present or abroad, was overflowing ; 
whilst he unceasingly addressed to all, includ- 
ing his servants, the language of a devout, 
rejoicing, and grateful heart. Iis end was evi- 
dently approaching this night, (Keb. 14, 1834.) 
IIe was full of sweetness, and full of thankful- 
hess to God and all around him. At seven in 
the morning, he took what might be termed a 
hearty breakfast. Charles afterwards placed 
him comfortably in his bed ; and in that very 
position he fell asleep in Jesus, at half-past 
nine. It was the observation of one who had 
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lived for some years in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, that lord Teignmouth always re- 
minded him of one of the ancient patriarchs ; 
and assuredly, when I recall all that I have been 
privileged to witness since the first hour of my 
acquaintance with this beloved and venerated 
nobleman, I feel that Iam only endeavouring 
to describe the impression produced on my 
mind, when I say that he lived a patriarchs 
life, that he died a patriarch’s death.” Lord 
Teignmouth in life exhibited the pattern of a 
character admirably chastened by devotion. In 
his death there were no transports ; it was the 
maturity of a character which had been long 
ripening. ‘When the fruit is brought forth, 
immediately he putteth in the sickle, because 
the harvest is come.” 
The Rev. Ricwarp Warson was, during 
many years, one of the brightest ornaments of 
the Wesleyan church. He defended the doc- 
trines of the gospel by his pen, was an active 
and laborious minister, and adorned by his life 
the doctrine of his Lord and Saviour. When 
his medical attendant, had pronounced his case 
hopeless, Mr. Watson exclaimed, “ Good is 
the word of the Lord! Remember this is my 
testimony.” From this time, he betrayed no 
impatience at his sufferings. ‘I could have 
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wished,” he said, “ to livoa few years longer to 
finish some works of usefulness, but the Lord 
can do without any of us. I have no wish 
either to live or to die; but that the will 
of God may be done.” When one of his family 
expressed a desire for his restoration, he said, 
“Tt is the anxicty of affection, without any 
basis of reason to rest upon.” 

“Whilst in health,” says the Rev. Dr. Bunt- 
ing, “he was never remarkably communicative 
on subjects of personal religion; but now he 
became as simple and open as a child. He 
had never been accustomed to give vent to his 
feelings by tears ; always restraining himself in 
the midst of intense emotion ; but he now gave 
very full vent to the feelings of his heart. 
Tears of hunuliation, intermingled with sacred 
joy, flowed in copious streams from his eyes. 
In this state of mind, he often appeared to 
labour for language adequate to express his 
deep sense of humiliation. On one occasion, 
when visited by a venerable and respected 
brother minister, who remarked that it must 
have afforded him pleasure to state and defend 
the truth, to preach the gospel to the edification 
of thousands, and especially to promote the 
cause of Christian missions, he said, ‘ I thank 
God if I have at all helped to promote the doc- 
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trine and discipline of the Christian religion ; 
but,’ added he, ‘ place no trust in this.’ He 
then made some remarks on the motives by 
which Jie had been guided in some particular 
points. ‘Towards the evening of that day, ne 
burst into tears, and addressing the persons 
attending him, said, ‘ I hope I did not boast to 
Mr. this morning. I thought it right to 
say just what I did, but God forbid that I 
should boast ;’ and then he exclaimed, in the 
createst agitation, ‘Oh no! Iam a poor vile 
sinner—a worm, and no man,’ In remarking 
on the goodness of God in his early conversion, 
he observed, ‘How great was God’s mercy in 
taking me by his grace—in putting me into the 
ministry at so early a period—in some respects, 
a most obstinate and refractory sinner!’ Iis 
favourite expression, when speaking of his 
unworthiness, was to call himself a worm. 
One night, moved by a sudden impulse as he 
Jay on his bed, he said, ‘I am a worm—a poor 
vile worm, not worthy to lift up its head— 
but,’ he added, with brightened features, ‘ this 
worm is permitted to crawl out of the earth 
into the garden of its Lord, and there to enjoy 
the flowers and fruits, if it can, which sparkle 
in the palace and ivory throne of the New 
Jerusalem— 
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“JT shall behold His face, 
I shall his love adore, 
And sing the wonders of his grace 
Yor evermore.” 

There is doubt of every thing but the great 
deep infinite mercy of God, and that is sure.’ 

“In speaking of the Divine attributes, his 
mind dwelt almost exclusively on that of mercy. 
The attention of his friends, or his medical 
attendants, and the smallest acts of kindness, 
drew forth expressions of gratitude, and he 
would exclaim, ‘It is all of mercy!’ ‘The last 
vigorous remark he made was to one of his 
attendants, reminding him that the Lord had 
been gracious in raising him a hittle after a 
period of sleepless lethargy: he adopted the 
usual word, and said, ‘It is all of mercy!’ 
He spoke of his ministry, and exclaimed again 
—‘Jt is all of mercy!’ ‘ All that Ican do in 
my circumstances,’ said he, ‘is to repose on the 
Divine mercy ; and it is the nature of that 
mercy to pity the infirmities and sufferings of 
its children.” His mind was relieved by that 
consideration, and on that mercy he relied with 
calm resignation. At another time, with great 
feeling, he remarked, ‘There is no rest or 
satisfaction for the soul but in God—my God. 
Tam permitted to call him my God. O God, 
thou art my God, carly will I seek thee: my 
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soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for 
thee, in a dry and thirsty land where no 
water is.’ 

“At another time, in a state of deep feeling, 
he said, ‘ When shall my soul leave this tene- 
ment of clay, to join in the wide expanse of the 
skies, and rise to nobler joys and to see God ?’ 
In a happy state of mind, he burst forth but a 
short time before he was deprived of the power 
of connected specch, and exclaimed, * We shall 
see strange sights to-day; not different, how- 
ever, from what we might realize by faith ; but 
it is not the glitter and glare, not the topaz and 
diamond ; no, it is God I want to see; he is all 
and in all.” During a few of the last hours of 
his life, he sunk into a state of lethargy, appear- 
ing almost insensible. ‘This rendered him 
nearly incapable of the use of speech ; no con- 
versation could be held with him; but at 
intervals he seemed to be engaged in devo- 
tional exercises.” Richard Watson died June 
18th, 1833, aged filty-two. 

The Rey. Cuartes Simzon, of Cambridge, 
fulfilled a course marked by adherence to truths 
well-called evangelical, whilst the position he 
occupied as feliow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and as a popular preacher in that town, con- 
tetheted ta invest him with a most enlarged 
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influence, which he employed for good among 
the members of the university and the future 
clergymen of the Church of England. During 
his whole life, in storm and in sunshine, he 
remained a true’ and faithful follower of the 
Lord Christ, whilst all the words and actions 
of a long and singularly successful course were 
animated by one object—the desire to glorify 
Christ. His health had been almost always 
singularly good. In the month of September, 
1836, he took cold, and was soon after, at the 
age of seventy-eight, laid upon his death-bed. 
In answer to an inquiry whether he were sup- 
ported by Divine consolations, Mr. Simeon said, 
“ J never felt so ull before ; I conceive my pre- 
sent state cannot last long; but here I he wait- 
ing for the issue without a fear—without a 
doubt—and without a wish.” On a question 
being asked, ‘“ What had been lately passing 
in his mind, and of what he was at that time 
more particularly thinking?” he replied, in the 
most animated manner, “ I do not think now— 
I am enjoying.” He also described his perfect 
acquiescence in the will of God, saying, with 
energy, “He cannot do anything against my 
will.” “ Whether I am to have a little less suf- 
fering, or a little more,” he said on another 
occasion, “it matters not one farthing. All is 
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‘ 
right and well, and just as it should be; [am 
in a dear Father's hands—all is secure. When 
I look to usm, I see nothing but faithfulness, 
and tmmutability, and truth; and I have not a 
doubt or a fear, but the sweetest peace—l 
CANNOT HAVE MORE PEACE. But if J look another 
way—to the poor creature—Oh, then, THERE is 
nothing—zothing, nothing, (pausing,) but what 
is to be abhorred and mourned over. Yes, 
I say that; and it is true.” To a medical 
friend he said, “ Ah! what, is that you? Tow 
elad T ain to see you! I have greatly wished to 
see you; my soul has longed for you, that you 
might see the difference in the end between 
the power of these principles, and what it is to 
go to God in contrition and faith.” At one 
period, when there was a larger number’ of 
persons than usual gathered around his bed, 
Mr. Simeon, mistaking the circumstance, sail, 
“ You are all on a wrong scent, and are all in 
a Wrong spirit; you want to see what is called 
adying scene. TuHat I abnor FROM MY INMOST 
sout. I wish to be alone, with my God, and 
to lie before him as a poor, wretched, hell- 
deserving sinner... . . But 1 would also look 
to him as my all-forgiving God, and as my all- 
sufficient God, and as my all-adoring God, and 
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lie before him as the vilest of the vile, and the 
lowest of the low, and the poorest of the poor. 
Now, this is what I have to say—I wish to be 
alone—do not let people come round to get up a 
scene.” : 

Hlis emphatic avowal was—‘ It is on the 
broad, grand principles of the gospel that I 
repose ; it is not upon any particular promise 
here or there—any little portions of the word, 
which some people seem to take comfort from ; 
but I wish to look at the grand whole—at the 
vast scheme of redemption from eternity to 
eternity. I am not solicitous so much about 
this feeling or that, or this state or that, as upon 
keeping before me the grand purposes of Jcho- 
vah from eternity to eternity.” Ie deprecated 
any laudatory remark respecting him, saying, 
‘‘ Satan himself could not be a greater curse to 
me than the person who would dare to breathe 
a word commendatory of me, or of anything I 
have ever done. They would be a curse to me, 
whoever they are. Persons so acting are doing 
the devil’s work, and it is frightful tome. I 
feel, if I could be pleased with it, it would be 
damnation to me.” 

“ }Ie seemed now to breathe entircly an 
atmosphere of peace and love; and enjoying 
sneha conca af God's pardoning love himself, 
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he longed to manifest an affectionate and for- 
giving spirit to all around. A striking instance 
of this occurred with reference to one of the 
fellows of his college, who had grieved him by 
frequent acts of discourtesy, and was now lying 
on his death-bed in acute suffering, and alto- 
gether in a state so wretched and distressing as 
to deter his friends from visiting him. Daily 
did Mr. Simeon send to make inquiries after 
him, conveying at the same time some kind 
expression of sympathy. This at Jength so 
wrought upon him, that he could not forbear 
observing, ‘ Well, Simeon does not forget me, 
but sends every day to inquire after me, ill as 
he is.’ 

‘* As his end drew near, he broke out, ‘It, is 
said, ‘‘O death, where is thy sting?”’ Then, 
looking at us as we stood round his bed, he 
asked in his own peculiarly impressive manner, 
‘Do you see any sting here?’ We answered, 
‘No, indeed, it is all taken away.’ He then 
said, ‘ Does not this prove that my principles 
were not founded on fancies or enthusiasm, but 
that there is a reality in them? and J find them 
sufficient to support me in death.” Thus de- 
parted a laborious servant of Christ, entering 
into rest at the very moment that the bell of 
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which he himself was to have preached, Nov. 
13th, 1836.” * 

Feticta Hemans is well and widely known as 
one of the sweetest and most impassioned of 
our domestic poets. There was about her the 
charm of exquisite sensibility and high prin- 
ciples ; and her poems, though sometimes over- 
wrought, were regulated by noble feeling and 
almost perfect taste. She was early acquainted 
with sorrow ; it left its traces in nearly every 
page she wrote; but she had learned to trust 
in Vim who “ healeth the broken in heart, and 
bindeth up their wounds.” Her death was 
truly Christian. Her attendant writes of her, 
She ever seemed to me as a wandercr from 
her heavenly Father's mansion, who knew too 
much of that home to seek a resting-place here. 
She often said to me, ‘I feel like a tired child, 
wearicd, and longing to mingle with the pure 
in heart.’ At other times, she would say, ‘I 
feel as if T were sitting with Mary, at the feet 
of my Redeemer, licaring the music of his 
voice, and learning of him to be meek and 
lowly.” And then she would say, ‘ Oh, Anna, 
do you not love your kind Saviour? The plan 
of redemption was indeed a glorious one; hu- 
mility was indeed the crowning work. T am 
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like a quiet babe at his feet, and yet my spirit 
is full of his strength. When anybody speaks 
of his love to me, I feel as if they were too slow; 
my spirit can mount alone with him into those 
blissful realms with far more rapidity.’ ”’ 

‘“*¢T cannot tell you how much I suffer,’ she 
wrote in pencil, as weakness gained upon her, 
‘nor what a state of utter childlike weakness 
my poor wasted limbs are reduced to. But my 
mind is, as I desired Charlie to tell you, in a 
state of the deepest resignation ; to which is 
now added, a warm thankfulness to God for 
this his latest mercy.’ She enjoyed the greatest 
peace, nor would she allow any tones of com- 
miseration to be employed before her. ‘ No 
poetry,’ she said, ‘could express, nor imagina- 
tion conceive, the visions of blessedness that 
flitted across her fancy, and made her waking 
hours more delightful than those even that were 
given to temporary repose.’ She continually 
spoke of the unutterable comfort she derived 
from dwelling on the contemplation of the 
atonement. To one friend, for whom she 
dreaded the influence of adverse opinions, she 
sent a solemn exhortation, carnestly declaring 
that this alone was ‘ her rod and staff,’ when all 
earthly supports were failing. ‘To another, she 
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‘the tenderness and affectionateness of the 
Redeemer’s character, which they had often 
contemplated together, was now a source, not 
merely of reliance, but of positive happiness to 
her—the sweetness of her couch.’ ” 

Mrs. Hemans had ever loved flowers ; they 
were to her the poetry of nature; they ex- 
pressed to her the delightful truth, that “ God 
is love.” Her sick room was always adorned 
with them, and they were expressive of the 
gentle kindness of those who daily furnished 
them for the couch of sickness. In a note, 
thanking a friend for one of these acts of con- 
sideration, she said, ‘I have been sorry in one 
sense, to hear that you have latterly been so 
great a sufferer, and I can indeed sympathize 
with you in many of the trying feelings at- 
tendant on a broken and declining state of 
health. But, as I believe I am writing to one 
who has ‘ tasted that the Lord is gracious,’ and 
has been given to know something of that love 
that passeth knowledge, I almost fecl as if it 
were wrong to say [am sorry that a gracious, 
and compassionate, and faithful Saviour, is 
fulfilling to you his own precious promise, ‘ As 
many as I love, L rebuke and chasten.’” ‘This 
was the true description of her own feeling. 

Her noetien! faculty was strong te the last, 
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and on her death-bed she dictated to her 
brother ‘“ The Sabbath Sonnet.” She describes 
the blessedness of the groups who, on that day, 
were seeking the house of God :— 


“__.__. _ may not tread 
With them those pathways—to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound; yet, O my God! IT bless 
Thy mercy, that with sabbath peace hath fill’d 
My chasten’d heart, and ailits throbbings still’d 
In one deep calin of lowliest thankfulness.”’ 


Her friend, Dr. Croker, whom she called “a 
physician and a pastor,” often read to her, and, 
among other things, some of the writings of 
archbishop Leighton. “ The last time of her 
listening to it, she repeatedly exclaimed, ‘ Beau- 
tiful! beautiful !? and, with her eyes upraised, 
seemed occupied in communing with herself, 
and mentally praying.” <At last, in a gentle 
slumber, she departed. ITIer end was in ex- 
quisite accordance with her life, and her own 
lines, inscribed on her epitaph— 


‘* Calm, on the Losom of thy God, 
Fair spirit, rest thee now: 
F’en whilst with us thy footsteps trode, 
His seal was on thy brow.”’ 
‘* Dust, to ifs narrow cell beneath; 
Soul to its place on high: 
They who have seen thy look in death, 
No more need fear to die.”’ 


The name and death-bed scene of Mrs. He- 
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—CuHARLoTITE Evizasetu. She, too, had been 
lacerated by domestic sorrow, and she, too, was 
sustained by the all-supporting power of evan- 
gelical Christianity. During many years, she 
had maintained herself and her mother by the 
profits of her pen; and her Jast work, “ War 
with the Saints,” was composed after the 
seizure of her fatal illness, and by the help 
of machinery which enabled her to write 
whilst in a reclining posture. Previous to 
this time, she had lost her first husband, 
whose name was Phelan, and became the wife 
of Mr. L. I. J. Tonna. Wer disease was 
cancer. In her last moments, she exempli- 
fied the presence of the religion she had so 
vigorously maintained in opposition to Roman 
Catholic heresies. As Ramsgate was selected 
in the hope that a change to the sea-side might 
prove beneficial, she was removed with some 
difficulty to the railway. She acknowledged 
some special regulations made for her comfort 
during her journey, exclaiming—“ How good 
the Lord is, to make every one so kind to me !” 
and, as soon as the door of the carriage was 
closed, she prompted her husband and servant 
to kneel beside her, and to ask that she might 
be upheld during her journey. As she passed 
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ened in St. George’s fields, she demonstrated 
ide force of her religious convictions by cry- 
ing out at the sight of it, and in the Hebrew 
Janguage, which she was accustomed to use, 
“Q daughter of Babylon, who art to be 
destroyed !" 

On the next morning her disease, having 
reached an artery, caused a large loss of blood. 
She was tranquil and resigned, saying, ‘It is 
the love of Jesus that sustains me!”  IIcr 
faintness was very great, and her situation most 
alarming. She exclaimed, “Flesh and heart 
fail me, but Jesus does not fuaal me!” To her 
medical attendant she said, “Do you love the 
Lord Jesus ?” and on receiving a mark of assent, 
was gratified. Requesting those around her to 
pray, she added, “ Pardon and acceptance ;_no- 
thing more.” “ Jesus,” she said, “upheld her— 
he was her hope and her refuge.” 

As the powers of nature became exhausted, 
a marked change betokened the approach of 
death. ‘It is death,” said the sufferer.* She 
seemed to feel no pain; no sigh or groan 
escaped her; her countenance was perfectly 
calm, tranquil, and happy; and she kept her 
eyes steadily fixed on her husband, following 


* Similar were the last words of George tv.—uttered with 
feelings how different ! 
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his every motion, and showing uneasiness if, 
for a moment, he moved from her side. Life 
seemed slowly cbbing away. 

“Once again her eyes brightencd ;_ her hus- 
band was leaning over her, and throwing her 
arm round his neck, and pressing his lips to 
hers, she exclaimed with intense emphasis, 
‘T love you !’ 

‘ All thought that these were her last words ; 
but it soon became evident that she was gather- 
ing her remaining strength for a last effort, and 
then, with death in every look and _ tone, 
gasping between each word, but with a loud, 
clear, distinct voice, she uttered these words— 
‘Tell them,’ naming some dear Jewish friends 
—‘tell them that Jesus ts the Messiah ; and 
tell » her hand had forgotten her cun- 
ning; her tongue was cleaving to the roof of 
her mouth; but Charlotte Elizabeth had not 
forgotten Jerusalem. IIer breathings grew 
fainter and fainter; she was slightly convulsed, 
and at twenty minutes past two she fell asleep 
in Jesus.” The inscription she requested to be 
placed on her tomb, closed by a passage of 
Scripture, accurately descriptive of her life and 
death—“ Looking UNTO JESUS.” 

Tuomas WILson, esq., during many years 
treasurer of Highbury College, and in the latter 
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part of his life treasurer to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, was eminently distinguished for 
practical benevolence. Much of his beneficence 
took a denominational direction, but he was “< 
lover of ” all “ good men,” and there was no in- 
stitution which sought to glorify God and to bless 
mankind, with the operations of which he was 
reluctant to be associated. The Religious Tract 
Socicty recognised hin as its first contributor. 
Bible societies, missionary societies belonging 
to other denominations than his own, and all 
efforts in which the revival of religion was the 
object, met with his warm and delighted con- 
currenec, and thousands live to bless his name, 
as, under God, the instrument of causing to be 
conveyed to them the knowledge of salvation 
through Jesus Christ. His arrangements in 
anticipation of his death were made with a 
business-like order and precision, which showed 
that he looked upon it without apprehension. 
He purchased his burial-ground in Abney Park 
Cemetery, and when the vault which he ordered 
was finished, he walked over it as if to take 
possession of it for himself. He arranged all 
his worldly affairs with great precision, that he 
might have “nothing to do but to die.” So 
long as consciousness remained, his calmness 
was edifying, and his thankfulness for any 
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attention he might receive frequently expressed. 
He heard with great satisfaction the perspi 

cuous and practical sermons of the Rev 

C. Bradley, as they were read to him beside his 
couch. When his servant said—“ Are you in 
pain now, sir?” he replied, “ Yes; but there 
will be no more pain in heaven; it is a great 
mercy to be able to look to the end with a good 
hope through grace.” 

‘On Lord’s day, June 11th, 18438, he was in 
avery happy frame of mind, and manifested 
that lumility and self-abasement before God, 
for which he had been so distinguished. An- 
other of his faithful servants who waited upon 
him that day, said to him, ‘ There will, no doubt, 
be many prayers offered up for you, sir, to- 
day.’ le replied, ‘ Yes, probably there will— 
it is very kind of them to think of me, for I 
am inmost unworthy to be remembered in their 
prayers ; by the grace of God I am what I 
am.’ We was much affected, and immediately 
after repeated with great feeling that verse of 
a well-known hymn, which expressed his dying 
experience that Christ is all— 

‘Other refuge have I none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee, 


Leave, ah! leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me.’ 
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‘ Being reduced to a state of extreme de- 
bility, he was unable after this day to hold 
much communication with those around him. 
On the morning of the 14th, on going to his bed- 
side, he warmly took my hand; I said to him, 
(says his biographer,) referring to Psalm cxvi. 6, 
‘My dear father, you are brought very low, but 
God will help you.’ He instantly replied, quot- 
ing the words of Samuel, 1 Sam. vii. 12, ‘ Hitherto 
the Lord hath helped me;’ thus erecting on 
his death-bed, amidst the helpless infirmity 
of his animal nature, his last Ebenezer, his 
dying testimony to the faithfulness of that God 
who was a very present help, even when heart 
and flesh were failing, and to whom he could 
even then look, as the strength of his heart and 
his portion for ever. ... .. On the day fol- 
lowing, the pain ceased—mortification having 
commenced. Of this, I apprehend, he was 
aware. When I inquired how he felt, on my 
first seeing him after this fatal symptom had 
supervened, he made some remark, the mean- 
ing of which I did not exactly perceive at the 
time; but I have since been led to suppose 
that he meant it as an intimation that now the 
struggle with pain was over, and the bitterness 
of death had ceased. He soon after sank into a 
state of lethargic torpor, in which he continued 
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for some days, with only occasional, but very 
transient intervals of apparent consciousness. 
.... He died in faith. The life which he 
lived in the flesh, had been by faith in the Son 
of God, who loved him and gave himself for 
him, and he died a believer in Jesus. My be- 
loved and venerated father quietly fell asleep in 
Jesus, and entered into his heavenly rest, 
shortly after midnight, June 17, 1843.”* 

The narrative given in ‘ Williams’s Mis- 
sionary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands,” 
of Mg, an old blind warrior, is so interesting an 
exemplification of the simple power of Christ’s 
truth as to demand insertion. It shows, also, 
that the energy of the gospel is the same in all 
climes, and amongst all people :— 

“‘On the first Sabbath after my return, I 
missed old Me, and not receiving the hearty 
grasp of congratulation from him to which I 
was accustomed, I inquired of one of the deacons 
where he was, when he informed me that he 
was exceedingly ill, and not expected to re- 
cover. I determined, therefore, to visit him 
immediately. On reaching the place of his 
residence, I found him lying in a little hut, de- 
tached from the dwelling-house, and, on cnter- 
ing it, I addressed him by saying, ‘ Me, I am 

* Wilson’s “‘ Memoirs of Thomas Wilson,” 
E 
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sorry to find you so ill.” Recognising my 
voice, he exclaimed, ‘Is it you? Do I really 
hear your voice again, before I die? I shall 
die happy now. I was afraid I should have 
died before your return.’ My first inquiry re- 
lated to the manner in which he was supplied 
with food ; for, in their heathen state, as soon 
as old or infirm persons become a burden to 
their friends, they are put to death in a most 
barbarous manner. ..... In reply to my 
question, Me stated that at times he su‘fered 
much from hunger. I said, ‘How so? you 
have your own plantations,’ for although blind 
he was diligent in the cultivation of swect 
potatoes and bananas. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ but as 
soon as I was taken ill, the people with whom 
I lived seized my ground, and I am, at times, 
exceedingly in want.’ I then inquired what 
brethren visited him in his affliction to read 
and pray with him. Naming several, he added, 
‘They do not come so often as 1 could wish, 
yet Lam not lonely, for I have frequent visits 
from God—God and 1 were talking when you 
came in.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘and what were you 
talking about ?’ ‘Iwas praying to depart, and 
to be with Christ, which is far better,’ was his 
reply. Having intimated that I feared his 
sickness would terminate in death, I wished 
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him to tell me what he thought of himself in 
the sight of God, and what was the foundation 
of his hope. ‘ Oh,’ he replied, ‘I have been in 
ereat trouble this morning, but I am happy 
now. I saw an immense mountain with pre- 
cipitous sides, up which I endeavoured to 
climb, but when J] had attained a considerable 
height, I lost my hold and fell to the bottom. 
Exhausted with perplexity and fatigue, I went 
to a distance, and sat down to weep, and, while 
weeping, I saw a drop of blood fall upon that 
mountain, and in a moment. it was dissolved.’ 
Wishing to obtain his own ideas of what had 
been presented to his imagination, I said, ‘ This 
was certainly a strange sight: what construc- 
tion do you put upon it?’ After expressing 
his surprise that I should be at a Joss for the 
interpretation, he exclaimed, ‘That mountain 
was my sins, and the drop which fell upon it was 
one drop of the precious blood of Jesus, by which 
the mountain of my guilt must be melted away.’ 
I expressed my satisfaction at finding he had 
such an idea of the magnitude of his guilt, and 
such exalted views of the efficacy of the 
Saviour’s blood, and that, although the eyes of 
his body were blind, he could with the ‘ eye of 
his heart’ sce such a glorious sight. He then 
went on to state that the various sermons he 
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had heard were now his companions in solitude, 
and the source of his comfort in affliction. On 
saying at the close of the interview, that I 
would go home and prepare some medicine for 
him, which might afford him ease, he replied, 
‘T will drink it because you say I must, but I 
shall not pray to be restored to health again, 
for my desire is to depart and to be with Christ, 
which is far better than to remain longer in 
this sinful world.’ In my subsequent visits, I 
always found him happy and cheerful, longing 
to depart, and to be with Christ. This was 
constantly the burden of his prayer. I was 
with him when he breathed his last. During 
this interview, he quoted many precious pas 
sages of Scripture, and having exclaimed, with 
energy, ‘O death, where is thy sting ?’ his 
voice faltered, his eyes became fixed, his hands 
dropped, and his spirit departed to be with that 
Saviour, one drop of whose blood had melted . 
away the mountain of his guilt. Thus died poor 
Me, the blind warrior of Raiateia. I rctired froin 
the overwhelming and interesting scene, pray- 
ing as I went that my end might be like his.” 
A similar testimony was born by another 
converted idolater, who had been once like Me 
a savage chicftain, in a very different part of 
the world. Mr. Moffat thus describes the con- 
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fession of ArricaneRr in his last hours :—‘ He 
supposed in his dream that he was at the base 
of a steep and rugged mountain, over which he 
must pass by a path, leading along an almost 
perpendicular precipice to the summit. On 
the left of the path, the fearful declivity pre- 
sented one furnace of fire and smoke, mingled 
with lightning. As he looked round to flee 
from a sight which made his whole frame 
tremble, one appeared out of these murky 
regions, whose voice, like thunder, said that 
there was no escape but by the narrow path. 
He attempted to ascend thereby, but felt the 
reflected heat from the precipice (to which he 
was obliged to cling) more intense than from 
the burning pit bencath. When ready to sink 
with mental and physical agony, he cast his 
eyes upwards beyond the burning gulf, and saw 
a person stand on a green mount, on which the 
sun appeared to shine with peculiar brilliancy, 
This individual drew near to the ridge of the 
precipice, and beckoned him to advance. 
Shielding the side of his face with his hands, he 
ascended, through heat and smoke, such as he 
would have thought no human frame could 
endure. Ue at last reached the long-desired 
spot, which became increasingly bright, and 
when about to address the stranger, he awoke. 
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now fee]. My only wish is to convey it to the 
minds of others, but that is impossible.” 

_ Finding him much weaker, Mrs. Hope said 
to him, “I think that one week will do great 
things for you.” ‘Do you think so, indeed ?” 
said he; ‘‘ very well, be it soon or be it late, so 
that I go off in such a way as not to frighten 
you.” ‘Twill not,” he said on another occa- 
sion, ‘‘ make speeches, but I have two things to 
say ""—the first was a kind farewell to his wife ; 
he then added, “ the second is soon said—Christ 
is all in all to me. I have no hope but in him. 
He is indeed all in all.” When that passage 
was quoted, “ Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me,” he said, “ They do comfort me— 
there is no darkness. I see Jordan and the 
heavenly Joshua passing over dry-shod.” Tis 
last expressions were the following :—“ I am 
going now—I shall soon sleep.” ‘ And you 
will wake again.” “ Yes; those that sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him.” Remarking 
on the beauty of the day, Mrs. Hope said, 
‘What a glorious day is dawning upon you, 
my dearest!” His assent was joyful. ‘“ There 
will be no sun and no moon there, for the Lamb 
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will be the light thereof.” He murmured— 
¢ Christ” —“ angels” — “ beautiful ”"—“ magni- 
ficent” — “delightful.” Soon after he said, 
“T thank God.” These were his last connected 
words !* 

2. The Young Christian. 

The interesting narrative recorded by the 
Rev. E. Bickersteth, of the final hours of W1L- 
PERFORCE RicMonp, the second son of the Rev. 
L. Richmond, late rector of Turvey, will supply 
an illustration of early piety, and of its power 
to sustain the mind of the young in the prospect 
of coming dissolution. 

This youth afforded remarkable promise of 
strong intellectual power, united with a lively 
and playful temperament, and open and honour- 
able dispositions. Ife had been early—perhaps 
too early-——intended for the clerical profession; 
though, conscious himself of its deep responsi- 
bilities, he for some time rather shrunk from 
than sought that office. ‘The evidences, how- 
ever, of a work of God upon his soul, became 

.increasingly clear and manifest, though, with a 
reserve which was extremely painful to his 
father, he shrunk from conversing freely upon 
subjects of experimental piety. Pulmonary 
symptoms became soon apparent, and Wilber- 


* Life of Dr. Hope. 
i 2 
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force took a journey to Scotland, for the benefit 
of medical advice on the state of his health. 
A small cottage was engaged for him at Rothsay, 
in the isle of Bute. Lis residence here, how- 
ever, seemed to develop rather than to check 
his unfavourable symptoms, and he returned to 
Turvey—to die. All reserve was now banished 
from him; and he unbosomed himself to his 
anxious, but delighted parent, with the most 
affectionate confidence. ‘ He opened his whole 
heart to his father, told him minutely of all his 
past conflicts, spoke of his present comforts, 
and begged that he might be closely examined. 
IIe wished to satisfy his parent and pastor that 
his faith was scriptural and sincere. . . . He 
would sit for hours with his dear father, in the 
study, supported in an easy chair, telling him 
of all he had gone through, entreating his 
pardon for the uneasiness he had occasioned 
him by his past silence, and expressing his 
great joy at now being able to converse with 
freedom, and mingle their souls together in the 
delightful interchange of confidence. It was 
now that our beloved father was well comforted, 
and that he reccived a full answer to patient 
prayer.” So writes his endeared sister. In 
answer to his father’s question, “ What are 
your present feclings, my dear boy?” “1 feel, 
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papa,” he replied, “more hope than joy. I 
have read of ecstasics in the view of dying, 
which others have experienced, and to which I 
an still a stranger ; but I have a hope founded 
on the word of God, which cheers and supports 
me. I know in whom I have trusted, and I 
beheve he will neither leave me nor forsake 
me. Tain not afraid of death ; byt as I think 
ny time will not be long, I wish to put myself 
inte the Dord’s hand, and then into yours, that 
you may search and try me, whether Jam in 
any error.” 

“T found his mind,” writes his father, ‘ clear 
as to the great principle of his acceptance with 
God, clearly and unequivocally through the 
death and righteousness of Christ. In the most 
simple and satisfactory manner he renounced 
al] dependence upon every word and deed of 
his own. ‘ It is,’ said he, ‘as a guilty sinner 
before God, that [throw myself upon his mercy, 
I have no excuse to offer for myself, no plea to 
put in why God should not utterly destroy me, 
but that Jesus died to save, to pardon, and to 
bless me. It is His free gift, and not my de- 
serving. Oh, papa! what would become of 
me if salvation were by works? What have I 
ever done? and, above all, what, in my present 
state, conld Taow do, to merit anything at jis 
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hands? God forbid that I should rest upon 
such a flimsy, fallacious system of divinity as 
that which ascribes merit to man. I have no 
merit. Ican have none. I thank God I have 
long known this. I fear many trust in them- 
selves, and thus rob Christ of his glory.’ 

“‘T referred,” says his father, at another time, 
“to a conversation which I once had with an 
individual, who objected to an application of 
that expression, ‘the chief of sinners,’ to him- 
self, and said it was only intended to describe 
the peculiar circumstances of St. Paul. ‘ Then 
I am sure,’ said Wilberforce, ‘ that person 
could not have been rightly convinced of guilt 
in his own conscience. I do not know what 
the critic may say on such a passage, but I am 
quite satisfied that when the heart is opened to 
itself, the expression, ‘ chief of sinners,’ will not 
appear too strong to describe its character. I 
have often heard you say, papa, that the view 
of religion which most honours God, is that 
which most debases the sinner, and exalts the 
Saviour. I never felt this to be so true as at the 
present moment.’ ITis pallid, but intelligent 
countenance, as he said this, seemed to express 
more than he could find words to utter.” 

Towards the close of his life, when his fever 
ran high, he awaked from a short doze. “J 
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observed him,” again says his father, “ rest 
his eyes on a globe of water, which stood near 
the window, and contained a gold-fish. I 
inquired what he was looking at so earnestly. 
Ile replied, ‘I have often watched the mecha- 
nical motion of our gold and silver-fish in that 
globe. ‘There is now only one left, and that 
seems to be weak and sickly. I wonder which 
of us will live the longer, that fish or I.’ He 
paused, and then added, ‘ That fish, my dear 
papa, is supported by the water in the vessel, 
but I hope I am supported by the waters of 
salvation. The fish will soon dic, and live no 
more ; but if Iam upheld by the water of sal- 
vation—I shall live for ever.’ Soon after, a 
gleam of light from the setting sun shone upon 
the gold-fish, and produced a brilliant reflection 
from its scales, as 1t swam in the glass vessel. 
‘Look,’ said he, ‘at its beauty now.’ ‘So, 
my dear boy, may a bright and more glorious 
sun shine on you, and gild the evening of your 
days.’ ‘I hope,’ he replied, ‘ although I some- 
times feel a cloud and a doubt pass across my 
mind, that in the evening-time there shall be 
light ; and then in His light I shall see light.’ ” 

The conflicts of this young man, as death 
approached, were sometimes unusually severe. 
“QO death, death! what is it? T have still to 
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go through death—the dark valley.” Suddenly, 
with a wild expression of countenance, and in 
a bitter tone, he exclaimed, “ Oh agony ! agony! 
agony! J shall perish after all! Satan will have 
me after all! Papa, pray for me: he tells me 
I shall be lost—he tells me my sins will damn 
me. Oh, papa, this is agony !—all is dark, 
dark —all gone, all lost! And has Christ 
brought me thus far, to leave me at last?” 
The father remonstrated, wept, and prayed 
with his son. But he could not receive the 
offered consolation. ‘QO papa, what will be- 
come of me! I am going into the dark valley 
alone. Jesus has left me! It is all dark, dark, 
dark! The ‘rod and staff’ do not support me. 
Satan fights hard for me, and he will carry me 
away at last.” At length the cloud departed, 
and the sunshine of salvation beamed again 
upon the spirit. Here is the blessed exit :— 
““¢' What is to-morrow ?’ he asked. ‘It is 
the sabbath.’ He scemed pleased, and ear- 
nestly begged that the congregation might be 
requested to pray in the church. On Sunday 
morning, he was much weaker, and his end was 
evidently fast approaching. To a kind friend, 
who had nursed him, he said, ‘ How do I look 
now?’ She saw the approach of death in his 
Janguid eye and pallid countenance. ‘ You 
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look worse, master Wilberforce ; I do not think 
that you can live much longer. The effect 
produced by: her opinion was truly astonishing. 
His dim eye lighted up, all his features assumed 
a new life, and, turning to her, he said, ‘ Oh, 
thank you, dear Mrs. G ; good news—you 
tell me good news. Shall Iindeed be in heaven 
to-day?’ My father came into the room. 
‘ Papa,’ said he, ‘how do I look—am I altered ?’ 
‘No, my dear boy, I sce little difference in 
you.’ He was evidently disappointed. ‘ Do 
you see no difference?’ said he; ‘Mrs. G 
does. She has made me happy ; she thinks I 
may die to-day.’ My father sat with him the 
whole of the day while we were at church, and 
Willy asked him to read the service for the 
visitation of the sick. He listened with devout 
attention, and when it was ended, he said, ‘ Oh, 
my dear papa, what beautiful prayers! what 
an affecting service! It expresses my whole 
heart.’ 

‘“‘ He then said to his mother, ‘I love to look 
at you, mamma. I love to smile at you, but I 
want to smile at Jesus.’ He asked her to draw 
near, and let him lean on her bosom. ‘ It is 
sweet to lean on you, dear mamma; but I long 
to lean on the bosom of Jesus.’ (This was a 
confusion of a truth with a metaphor.) 
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“‘ He had been accustomed to teach a class in 
a Sunday-school, and begged that his dying 
message might be written down and sent to the 
children that evening. He had not been able 
to lie in bed for a week, owing to the pain in 
his side; but on Sunday evening, he expressed 
a wish to be undressed and put to bed, being 
inclined to sleep. He was accordingly put to 
bed, and lay very tranquil and comfortable. 
My father stood watching beside him, till he 
thought him asleep. He then went to his study, 
as he afterwards told us, to pray, that if it were 
God’s will his child might have quiet and ease 
in his last moments; for he much dreaded the 
severity of a dying agony, which, from the past, 
he thought probable. As he was going away, 
he blessed him, and, looking at him as he lay, 
serene and beautiful in his repose, he said, ‘ So 
He giveth his beloved sleep.’ Willy opened 
his eyes on hearing these words, and replied, 
‘Yes, dear papa; and the rest which Christ 
gives is sweet.’ ‘These were his last words. He 
immediately sank into a iong and peaceful 
slumber. We were sitting near him. Mrs. 
, his faithful nurse, stood and watched 
beside him. We could hear distinctly every 
breath he drew, and the least change in the 
sound was perceptible. One or two breathings 
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were slower and longer, which made us get up 
and look at him. He appeared as if slumbering 
very sweetly. There was no alteration in his 
countenance, and we were going to sit down 
again, when Mrs. said, ‘ Call your papa 
immediately.’ We did so, and he came just in 
time to hear his last sigh.” * 

3. Dying hours of confessors, reformers, and 
philanthropists. 

There is perhaps nothing more calculated to 
leave a favourable impression of the reality and 
efficacy of the Christian religion, than the ex- 
traordinary number of joyful death-bed scencs, 
belonging to those who have been most promi- 
nent in extending and enforcing its sublime 
lessons. Nothing could be more easy than to 
construct a ponderous volume out of the last 
testimonies of Christian ministers alone. This 
speaks strongly for the sincerity of those 
who have devoted their lives to the good of 
others, and it disproves a thousand clamours 
which would fix on them the character of base 
hirelings, who have no nobler motive than the 
‘morsel of bread,” for which some of them 
have literally laboured. The limits of this 
small volume preclude, of course, any such 
collection. Yet, it may not be uninteresting 





* Bickersteth’s “Domestic Portraiture.” 
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to point out, by a few passing words, the 
departures of those who have stood most con- 
spicuously in the public eye, as the reformers, 
confessors, and philanthropists of the world. 
One thing alone can answer such a testimony in 
a similar 





favour of the religion of the gospel 
hody of evidence furnished in support of their 
opinions by those who have been hostile to its 
truths. 

JusTIN Martyr, (A.D. 163,) whipped to death, 
expressed his expectation of future glory. 
Potycarr, (167,) burned alive, assured those 
who bound him, that God would enable him to 
stand immovable in the hottest flames.—Ire » 
NUS (208) died a martyr’s death in triumph.— 
OnicEN (258) suffered extraordinary tortures 
with the utmost firmness.—Cyprian (258) 
thanked God that he was called to suffer for his 
name.—GreGorY THauMATURGUS (264-5) dicd 
in the act of prayer.—ATHANaSIUS and AMBROSE 
(373,-397) departed in peace and honour ; as 
also did Basin (879) and Grecory NaztIaNnzEN 
(389.)—Curysostom, banished for his religion, 
(407,) uttered in his Jast moments, and amidst 
the cruel harassing of his guards, “ Glory be 
to God for all events !”—-AuausTINE departed in 
the most edifying penitence, (480.)—FuLGeEn- 
Tius, an African bishop, ejaculated, when about 
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to die, “Lord, give patience here and rest 
hereafter.”—Bepr, called the venerable, (735,) 
expired amidst holy exercises and much joy.— 
Wycuirre, (1384,) when anticipating a violent 
end, said, ‘‘ To live and to be silent, is with me 
impossible ; the guilt of such treason against the 
Lord of heaven, is more to be dreaded than 
many deaths.”--Huss, as he suffered at the 
stake, (A.D. 1415.) avowed, “ What I taught 
with my lips, ] now seal with my blood.”—-The 
testimony of JEROME or PRAGUE was similar.— 
GeorGE Wisnart, when burning, (1546,) ex- 
claimed, “ This fire torments my body, but no 
whit abates my spirits..—Martin Luruen, 
(1546,) when Jed into his dying chamber, 
said, “I go to rest in God; pray for the cause 
of God !” declaring that he died “in the con- 
fession of Christ and of his doctrine, which 
he had preached.” — Carvin (1564) drew 
his last breath in the midst of a large circle of 
friends and ministers, and amidst holy ad- 
monitions and encouragements.—MELANCTHON 
(1560) rejoiced to die because he should see 
God and Christ, and be free from the vexations 
of controversy, and the rage of theologians.— 
Knox went from his pulpit to his dying couch, 
firm and unwavering respecting the princi- 
ples he had professed and practised.—Hoorrr, 
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LATIMER, and Ripey gave their last testimonies, 
amidst flames, to the truth.—Bisnor JEWELL 
(1571) uttered the words of Ambrose, “ I have 
not lived, so that 1am ashamed to live longer ; 
neither do I fear to die, because we have a 
merciful Lord.” — Hooper (1600) declared 
that he felt ‘that inward joy which this world 
can neither give nor take from me.’’—PETER 
pu Movin (1658) testified, “I will die glorify- 
ing God—I am going to my Father and my 
God. I see him! Oh, how beautiful he is !”— 
Ricnarp Baxter (1691) was almost trans- 
figured. When asked how he did, his reply 
was, “ Almost well.”—WuiTEFIELD nearly died 
preaching. He asked to be allowed to preach 
once more, then to come home and die. And 
so it was.—Howanp, the philanthropist, (1790, ) 
breathed his last sigh far from home, declaring 
that death had no terrors for him.—Lapy 
I[untinapon, (1791,) when very near her end, 
said, “I shall go to my Father this night.”— 
The venerable Joon WEsLEy sang, like the swan 
in departing; his last testimony was, “ The 
best of all is, that God is with us.” 

Wirtram =WILperrorce expired after the 
victory for which he had during hie laboured, 
that of Negro emancipation ; lis state in dying 
is described by his sons, as being that of one 
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already in the enjoyment of heaven. “ He 
hardly speaks of any- one subject except to 
express his sense of thankfulness, and what 
cause he feels for gratitude. This is the case 
even in speaking of the things which try him 
most. Thus, talking of his being kept from 
exercise, ‘ What cause of thankfulness have I 
that J am not lying in pain and in a suffering 
posture, as so many people are! Certainly it is 
a great privation to me, from my habits, not to 
be able to walk about, and to lie still so much 
as I do; but then, how many there are who arc 
lying in severe pain!’ And then he will break 
out into some passionate expression of thank- 
fulness.” ‘ During an interval in the evening 
of Sunday, ‘1 am in a very distressed state,’ he 
said, alluding apparently to his bodily condi- 
tion. ‘ Yes,’ it was answered, ‘ but you have 
your feet on the Rock!’ ‘Ido not venture,’ 
he replied, ‘ to speak so positively ; but I hope 
Ihave.’ And after this expression of his humble 
trust, with but one groan, he entered into that 
world where pain and doubt are for ever at an 
end. Ile died at three o’clock in the morning 
of Monday, June 29th, 1833, aged seventy- 
three years and eleven months.” 

sin Tuomas Fowrri Boxton was intimately 
associated with Mr. Wilberforce in his noble 
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efforts for the emancipation of the slave, and 
caught his mantle as he ascended to glory. He 
was in every respect a man of firm: purpose 
-and the most extended benevolence—prompt at 
every call of public need—one of the most self- 
denying and exalted benefactors of society. 
His last effort, though unsucecssful in its issue, 
was nobly conceived ; the Niger expedition is 
highly illustrative of his large and last desire to 
bless the poor African, by extending to him the 
benefits of civilization and Christianity Sir 
Fowell’s health had gradually declined, and his 
family became aware that the fatal issue was 
not remotely distant. His own solemnity 
increased this impression. 

On Sunday, November 17th, 1844, he went 
as usual to church, and read, as was his custom, 
the hymns sung by the congregation, One 
of these hymns was that the first line of 
which is, 

“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.’?’ 
‘In reading the last verse,” says his son, 
which runs thus-— 


‘Oh that with yonder sacred throng 
We at his feet may fall; 
There join the everlasting song, 
And crown him Lord of all;’ 


so fervent was his emphasis, and so marked 
the expression of his uplifted countenance, that, 
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cn returning home, the Rev. P. C. Law noticed 
it to his family, and said he felt a strong con- 
viction that he should never again hear sir 
Vowell’s voice in that church. The presenti- 
ment was verified. 

“ On the 5th of December, whilst sitting in his 
chair in his dressing-room, he poured out his 
heart in prayer, that he, unworthy as he was, 
might, without a single doubt, know the blessed 
Lord to be the Saviour ; that he might dwell in 
Christ, and Christ, through imfinite mercy, in 
him, filung his heart with charity, love, and 
every grace ; that his numerous transgressions 
might be pardoned, and that, finally, he might 
be gathered into the land of everlasting life. 

‘ Soon afterwards he said, ‘ I feel my faculties 
and powers obscured ;’ but added, ‘ My faith is 
strong.” On the 15th of December, he was 
seized with a severe spasm on the chest, the 
effects of which, in the course of week or two, 
became extremely alarming to his family, and 
they all collected around him. 

While reduced to the lowest state of weak- 
ness, he was full of the spirit of gratitude, and 
continually poured forth fervent thanksgiving 
‘for pardon given and redeeming love.’ His 
prayers were earnest for ‘ the gift of the most 
Holy Spirit, and the removal of all clouds, that 
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he might come to Christ, under humiliation, 
suffering, and infirmity, and find strength and 
consolation in Him. 

“On Sunday, Jan. 21st, he broke forth, with 
much energy of voice and manner, in these 
words, ‘ O God, O God, can it be that there is 
good reason to believe that such an one as I 
shall be remembered amongst the just? Is 
thy mercy able to contain even me? From 
my heart I give the most earnest thanksgivings 
for this and for al] thy mercies.’ 

“After this, he rallied for a short season. 
The interval was characteristic of his kindness 
and benevolence. He was not without intervals 
of doubt ; but his gloom was usually short and 
transient. After the administration of the 
sacrament to him, he began talking, apparently 
in his sleep, of the conversion of the heathen, 
and of longing to be at work for them, saying, 
‘lt am ready to undertake all the working 
part.’ ” 

Mr. J. J. Gurney, who did not long survive 
his coadjutor in his many schemes of bene- 
volence, thus speaks of his posture of mind, 
‘Tt was almost, if not entirely a painless illness. 
Nothing could be more quiet and comfortable 
than the sick room, with an easy access to all 
who were nearly connected with him; no fear 
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of disturbing him, who was sure to be either 
asleep, or, if awake, in an unrufiled, cheerful, 
happy state of mind, giving us from time to 
time characteristic tokens of himself, with his 
well-known arch manner, and with undeviating 
kindness and good temper to all around him, 
and no fretfulness or irritation. Never was 
Christian believer more evidently rooted and 
grounded in his Saviour—never was the Chris- 
tian’s hope more evidently ‘an anchor to the 
soul, both sure and stedfast.’ 

“On my remarking to him that I perceived 
he had a firm hold on Christ, he replied, in a 
clear, emphatic manner, ‘ Yes, indeed I have ! 
unto eternal life!’ After a long-continued state 
of torpor, he revived surprisingly. Just before 
we left him, on the 14th of February, his mind 
was lively and bright, as ‘a morning without 
clouds.” While memory lasts, I can never 
forget lis eager look of tenderness and affec- 
tion, of love, joy, and peace, all combined, as he 
grasped my hand, and kept firm hold of it for 
a long time, on my bidding him farewell, and 
saying to him, ‘Eye hath not seen, nor car 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for 
thee, yes, for thee, my dearest brother.’ The five 
days which intervened between our leaving hin 
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and his death, appear to have been tranquil 
ones ; with the same alternations between sleep 
long-continued and tending to torpor, and waking 
times, brief indeed, but marked by an uncom- 
mon degree of ease and cheerfulness.” Thus 
died sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Feb. 19, 1844. 

Who that is acquainted with the events of 
his own times does not hail with grateful ac- 
knowledgment the name of ExizaBpetH Fry ; not 
unly admirable as the succourer of the op- 
pressed, but still better known as full of pity 
for the guilty ? Newgate, the dark abode of 
the infamous and the sinner, was, through 
her instruinental agency, visited with lght and 
love, and many a poor wretch, who, till she 
knew her, had no better consolation than her 
own dark thoughts, became conscious, through 
her teaching, of a higher power above, and of a 
renewed and nobler nature within. Mrs. Fry, 
as is well known, was one of the Society of 
Friends. ‘The Sunday preceding her illness 
was remarkable to her from the solemnity of 
the occasion. She had urged upon the meeting 
the question, ‘ Are we all now ready? If the 
Master should this day call us, is the work 
completely finished ? Have we anything left 
to do ?”—solemnly, almost awfully reiterating 
the question, “ Are we prepared ?” 
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Her habits, at this time, describe her usual 
occupations, and the course of her almost daily 
life. She wrote much: arranged Bibles, Tes- 
tuments, and tracts. She had received from 
the Bible Society a grant of foreign Bibles 
and ‘lestaments, which she took great delight 
in distributing to foreign sailors. Even to the 
last, though her judgment failed, the passion— 
(noble passion)—of doing good seemed to in- 
crease in its force. Mrs. Fry -had acquired, 
perhaps, as “the sin which most easily beset 
her,” a love of power. This is remarked in 
her biography, and it was often apparent to 
those who came into contact with her in society. 
Her greatness, indeed, arose out of righteous 
forms of its exercise. ‘Towards the close of her 
illness, this disposition seemed not only broken 
down, but removed. ‘It was inexpressibly 
" says her daughter, “ to hear her 
plaintive answer—‘ Just as you like,’—to those 
about her.” 

‘One morning of acute suffering, the remark 
was made to her, how marvellous it was that 
she had never seemed impatient to depart, 
believing, as there was good ground to do, that 
she had been fitted for the great change. Her 
inherent fear of death had probably prevented 
this; for there was something in her mind 


affecting, 
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which, whilst she desired ‘the kingdom,’ caused 
her to shrink from the encounter with the great 
cnemy—the last grapple before the victory can 
be won. But this, too, was altered; she ex- 
pressed her ‘entire willingness to stay the 
Lord’s time,’ that ‘ whilst there was any work 
to do, she wished to live ;’ but, beyond that, 
expressed not the smallest wish for life. She 
added that she had come to an entire belief, 
that any remaining dread would be taken away 
from her when the time came; or that, ‘in 
tender mercy to her timid nature,’ she should 
be permitted to pass unconsciously through the 
dark valley.” 

The concluding scene is thus described :— 

‘Some passages of Scripture were read to 
her, which she appeared to comprehend, and she 
entirely responded to any observation made to 
her. This was favourable, but other symptoms 
were not so—she lay so heavily, and the limbs 
appeared so wholly powerless. The morning 
broke at last, but it brought no comfort. About 
six o'clock, she said to her maid, ‘Oh Mary, 
dear Mary, I am very ill!’ ‘ I know it, dearest 
ma’am; I know it.’ ‘ Pray for me—it 1s a strife, 
but I am safe.’ She continued to speak, but 
indistinctly, at intervals, and frequently dozed, 
as she had done through the night. About 
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nine o'clock, one of her daughters, sitting on 
the bedside, had open in her hand that passage 
in Isaiah, ‘I the Lord thy God will hold thy 
right hand, saying unto thee, Fear not ; I will 
help thee, Fear not, thou worm Jacob, and ye 
men of Israel ; I will help thee, saith the Lord, 
and thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel.’ Just 
then her mother roused a little, and in a slow 
distinct voice, uttered these words, ‘Oh, my dear 
Lord, help and keep thy servant!’ These were 
the last words she spoke on earth; she never 
attempted to articulate again. A response was 
given, by reading to her the above most 
applicable passage ; one bright glance of intel- 
ligence passed over her features—a look of 
recognition at the well-known sound——but it 
was gone as rapidly, and never returned. From 
this time, entire unconsciousness appeared to 
take possession of her; no sound disturbed 
her, no light affected her, the voice of affection 
was unheeded—a veil was drawn between her 
and the world about her, to be raised no 
more. 

“ ,... Suddenly, about twenty minutes 
before four, there was a change in her breath- 
ing: it was but for a moment. The silver 
cord was loosed—a few sighs at intervals, and 
no sound was there! Unuttcrably blessed was 
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the holy calm—the perfect stillness of the 
chamber of death. She ‘saw the King in his 
beauty, and the land that was very far off.’ ” * 

“J HEARD A VOICE FROM NEAVEN SAYING UNTO 
ME, WriTE, BLESSED ARE THE DEAD WHICH DIE 
IN THE LORD FROM HENCEFORTH ; YEA, SAITH THE 
SPIRIT, THAT THEY MAY REST FROM THEIR LABOURS ; 
AND THEIR WORKS DO FOLLOW THEM.” 

“He that dies,” says lord Bacon, ‘in the 
prosecution of some carnest desire, is like one 
that is wounded in hot blood, who does not tee] 
the blow. Therefore, a mind fixed and bent 
upon something that is good, steals from the 
pains of death.” f 

4. Sudden deaths. 

This is a class of dying scenes, under which, 
for reasons obvious to all, no very large num- 
ber of cases can be accumulated. A specimen 
or two of instances in which Christian men, 
suddenly snatched from life, have yet left ample 
evidence of the state of mind in which they 
have departed, will suffice for our purpose. It 
is obvious that no experimental attestation to 
the power of Christianity is more strong than 
that which arises from its adequacy to sustain 
when death comes with the instant imminence, 
which Jeaves preparation impossible. 

* © Memo‘rs of Mrs, Fry.” +t Essay “ Of Death.” 
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The Rev. T. ARNoLD, D.D., was, in 1842, 
head-master of Rugby school, and the recently 
appointed regius-professor of history in the 
university of Oxford. His mind was of a 
most powerful cast ; his love for true religion, 
amidst some peculiarities, of the highest order ; 
his opposition, privately and publicly, to all 
opinions bearing the name of Tractarian, un- 
remitting and uncompromising. Placed as the 
instructor of a public school, which furnished 
many members annually to the English univer- 
sities, Dr. Arnold’s post was one of great in- 
fluence, and he employed that influence with 
the most happy results for the spiritual good of 
his individual pupils, and for the promotion of 
spiritual religion in society at large. He had 
scarcely entered on his professorship at Oxford, 
when death summoned him to higher service 
for God. 

In Dr. Arnold's family there was an_heredi- 
tary predisposition to angina pectoris. Iis 
father had died suddenly of spasm of the heart ; 
and the event left a deep impression on Dr. 
Arnold’s mind. “ Shall I tell you, my little 
boy,” he said to one of his younger children, 
who was bursting forth with joy at the expec- 
tation of the holidays which were then just 
coming on—“ shall I tell you why I call it 
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sad ?” and he then told him how suddenly he 
had been himself left an orphan, and how his 
father had, on the Sunday evening before his 
death, caused him to read a sermon on the 
text, ‘ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.” 
““ Now,” said he, “ cannot you see, when you 
talk with such certainty about this day weck, 
and what we shall do, why it scems sad to 
me?” “Jtis one of the most solemn things I 
do,” said he, (referring to his habit of writing 
in his manuscript volume of sermons the date 
of its commencement, and not that of its com- 
pletion,) “to write the beginning of that sen- 
tence, and think that I may not live to finish it.” 

The approach of his forty-seventh birthday 
scemed to be looked upon by Dr. Arnold with 
feclings of special solemnity ; and there was 
visibly marked upon his whole manner and bear- 
ing the effect of some deep impression. Some 
passages from his diary, given in his most valua- 
ble life, will illustrate the posture of his mind :— 

“ June 2. Again the day is over, and I am 
going to rest. O Lord, preserve me this night, 
and strengthen me to bear whatever thou shalt 
see fit to lay on me, whether pain, sickness, 
danger, or distress.” 

“June 5. I have been just looking over a 
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newspaper, one of the most painful and solemn 
studies in the world if it be read thoughtfully. 
So much of sin and so much of suffering in the 
world, as are there displayed, and no one seems 
able to remedy either. And then the thought 
of my own private life, so full of comforts, is 
very startling ; when I contrast it with the lot 
of millions, whose portion is so full of distress or 
trouble. May I be kept humble and jealous, 
and may God give me grace to labour in my 
generation for the good of my brethren, and for 
his glory! May he keep me His by night and 
by day, and strengthen me to bear and do his 
will, through Jesus Christ. 

“ June 6. I have felt better and stronger all 
this day, and I thank God for it. But may he 
keep my heart tender! May he keep me 
gentle and patient, yet active and jealous ; may 
he bless me in himself and in his Son! May 
he make me humble-minded in this, that I do 
not look for good things as my portion here, but 
rather should look for troubles as what I de- 
serve, and as what Christ’s people are to bear! 
‘If ye be without chastisement,’ etc. How 
much of good have I received at God’s hand, 
and shall I not receive evil? Only, O Lord, 
strengthen me to bear it, whether it visit me in 
body, in mind, or in estate. Strengthen me 
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with the grace thou didst vouchsafe to thy 
martyrs; and let me not fall from thee in any 
trial. O Lord, let me cherish a sober mind, to 
be ready to bear events, and not sullenly. 
O Lord, reveal to me thyself in Christ Jesus, 
which knowledge will make all suffering and all 
trials easy. O Lord! bless my dearest wife, 
and strengthen us in the hardest of all trials— 
evil befalling each other. Bless our dear chil- 
dren, and give me grace to guide them wisely 
and lovingly through Jesus Christ. O Lord! 
may I join with all thy people in heaven and 
on earth, in offering up my prayer, to thee 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ; and in saying, 
‘Glory be to thy most holy name for ever and 
ever |’” 

Before the departure of the Rugby boys 
for the holidays, Dr. Arnold preached, on 
the 5th of June, the farewell sermon, which 
concluded the course on “the things neces- 
sary to be borne in mind by his scholars, 
wherever they might *be scattered in after 
life.” “The real point which concerns us 
all,” Le said in that sermon, “ is not whether 
one sin be of one kind or of another, more or 
less venial, or more or less mischievous in man’s 
judgment, and to our worldly interests; but 
whether we struggle against all sin, because it 
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is sin—whether we have not placed ourselves 
consciously under the banner of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, trusting in him, cleaving to him, feed- 
ing on him by faith daily, and so resolved, and 
continually renewing our resolution, to be his 
faithful soldiers and servants to our life’s end.” 
The last subject given to his pupils for an ex- 
ercise was, “ Domus ultima,” (the last house ;) 
the last translation for Latin verses, Spenser’s 
verses on the death of Sidney; and the last 
words in his lecture on the New Testament, “It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we 
know that when He shall appear, we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is.” He 
observed with solemnity, that ‘‘ the mere con- 
templation of Christ shall transform us into 
his likeness.” 

Much of this seemed premonitory. The 
words of his biographer may describe the 
rest :—“ In the evening, he took a short stroll, 
as usual, on the lawn in the further gar- 
den, with his friend and former pupil, from 
whom the account of these last few days has 
been chiefly derived. His conversation with 
him turned on some points in the Oxford theo- 
logy, in regard to which he thought him in 
error; particularly he dwelt scriously, but 
kindly, on what he conceived to be false notions 
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of the cucharist, insisting especially that our 
Lord forbids us to suppose that the highest 
spiritual blessings can be conferred only or 
chiefly through the reception of material ele- 
ments ; urging, with great earnestness, when it 
was said that there might be various modes of 
spiritual agency, ‘My dear lad, God be praised, 
we are told the great mode by which we are 
ullucted—we have his own blessed assurance— 
‘The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.”’ 

“At nine o'clock was a supper, which, on 
the last evening of the summer half-year, he 
gave to the sixth-form boys of his own house ; 
and they were struck with the cheerfulness and 
liveliness of his manner, talking of the end 
of the half-year, and the pleasure of his return- 
ing to l’ox-How in the next week ; and observ- 
ing, in allusion to the departure of so many of 
the boys, ‘ How strange the chapel will look 
to-morrow !’ 

‘The school business was now completely 
over. The old school-house servant, who had 
been about the place many years, came to 
receive the final accounts, and delighted after- 
wards to tell how his master had kept him a 
quarter of an hour, talking to him with more 
than usual kindness and confidence. ... . 
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“Tt was between five and six o'clock on 
Sunday morning, that he awoke with a sharp 
pain across his chest, which he mentioned to 
his wife, on her asking whether he felt well, 
adding, that he had felt it slightly on the 
preceding day, before and after bathing. 
He then again composed himself to sleep, 
but her watchful care, always anxious even 
to nervousness, at the least indication of ill- 
ness, was at once awakened ; and, on finding 
from him that the pain increased, and that it 
seemed to pass from his chest to his left arm, 
her alarm was so much roused, from a remem- 
brance of having heard of this in connexion 
with angina pectoris, and its fatal consequences, 
that, in spite of his remonstrances, she rose and 
called up an old servant, whom they usually 
consulted in cases of illness, from her having so 
long attended the sick-bed of his sister Su- 
sannah. Reassured by her confidence, that 
there was no ground for fear, but still anxious, 
Mrs. Arnold returned to his room. She ob- 
served him, as she was dressing herself, lying 
still, but with his hands clasped, his lips 
moving, and his eyes raised upwards, as if 
engaged in prayer, when, all at once, he re- 
peated, firmly and earnestly, ‘ And Jesus said 
unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen, thou 
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hast believed ; blessed are they which have not 
seen, and yet have believed ;’ and soon after- 
wards, with a solemnity of manner, and depth 
of utterance, which spoke more than the words 
themselves, ‘ But if ye be without chastisement, 
whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards, 
and not sons.’ From time to time he seemed 
to be in severe suffering, and, on the entrance ot 
the old servant before-mentioned, said, ‘ Ah, 
Elizabeth, if I had been as much accustomed to 
bear pain as dear Susannah was, I should bear 
it better.’ To his wife, however, he uttered no 
expressions of acute pain, dwelling only on the 
moments of comparative ease, and observing 
that he did not know what it was. But the 
more than usual earnestness which marked his 
tone and manner, especially in repeating the 
verses from Scripture, had again aroused her 
worst fears, and she ordered messengers to be 
sent for medical assistance, which he had at 
first requested her not to do, from not liking to 
distur}, at that hour the usual medical attendant, 
who had been suffering from indisposition. She 
then took up the Prayer-book, and was looking 
for a psalm to read to him, when he said 
quickly, ‘ The fifty-first,’ which she accordingly 
read by his bedside, reminding him at the 
scventh verse, that it was the favourite verse of 
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one of the old almswomen whom he was in the 
habit of visiting ; and, at the twelfth verse, ‘ O 
give me the comfort of thy help again, and 
stablish me with thy free spirit,’ he repeated it 
after her very earnestly. She then read the 
prayer in the visitation of the sick, beginning, 
‘The almighty Lord, who is a most strong 
tower,’ etc., kneeling herself at the foot of the 
bed, and altering it into a common prayer for 
them both. 

“ On the entrance of the medical visitor, Dr. 
Arnold described his pain, which was ascer- 
tained to be spasm of the heart. The physician 
then quitted the house for medicine, - leaving 
Mrs. Arnold now fully aware from him of her 
husband’s state. At this moment, she was 
joined by her son, who entered the room with 
no serious apprehension ; and on his coming up 
to the bed, his father, with his usual gladness of 
expression towards him, asked, ‘ How is your 
deafness, ny boy ?’ (he had been suffering 
from it the night before,) and then, playfully 
allucing to an old accusation against him, 
‘you must not stay here; you know you do 
not like a sick room.’ He then sat down with 
his mother at the foot of the bed, and presently 
his father said in a low voice, ‘My son, thank 
God for me;’ and as his son did not at once 
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catch his meaning, he went on saying—‘ Thank 
God, Tom, for giving me this pain. I suffvred so 
little pain in my life, that I feel it is very good for 
me; now God has given it to me, and I do so 
thank him for it ;’ and again, after a pause, he 
said, alluding to a wish which his son had often 
heard him express, that if he ever had to suffer 
pain, his faculties might be unaffected by it, 
‘How thankful I am that my head is un- 
touched !’ Meanwhile, his wife, who still had 
sounding in her ears the tone in which he had 
repeated the passage, from the Epistle to the 
Ilebrews, again turned to the Prayer-book and 
began to read the exhortation in which it occurs 
in the visitation of the sick. He listened with 
deep attention, saying emphatically, ‘ Yes,’ at 
the end of many of the sentences. ‘There 
should be no greater comfort to Christian per- 
sons than to be made like unto Christ.’—‘ Yes.’ 
‘He entered not into his glory before He was 
crucified’——' Yes.’ At the words, ‘ everlast- 
ing life,’ she stopped, and his son said, ‘J wish, 
dear papa, we had you at Fox-How.’ He 
made no answer, but the last conscious look, 
which remained fixed on his wife’s memory, 
was the look of intense tenderness and love, 
with which he smiled upon them both at that 
moment. 
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“The physician now returned with the medi- 
cines, and the former remedies were applied ; 
there was a slight return of the spasms, after 
which he said, ‘If the pain is again as severe 
as it was before you came, I do not know how 
I can bearit.’ He then, with his eyes fixed 
upon the physician, who rather felt than saw 
them upon him, so as to make it impossible not 
to answer the exact truth, repeated one of his 
former questions about the cause of the disease, 
and ended with asking, ‘Is it likely to return ?’ 
and on being told that it was, ‘Is it generally 
suddenly fatal?’ ‘Generally.’ On_ being 
asked whether he had any pain, he replied that 
he had none, but from the application of the 
external remedies ; and then, a few moments 
afterwards, inquired what medicine was to be 
given, and on being told, answered, ‘ Ah, very 
well! The physician, who was dropping the 
laudanum into a glass, turned around, and saw 
him looking quite calm, but with his eyes shut. 
In another minute, he heard a rattle in the 
throat, and a convulsive struggle—flew to the 
bed, caught his head upon his shoulder, and 
called to one of the servants to fetch Mrs. 
Arnold. She had but just left the room before 
his last conversation with the physician, in 
order to acquaint her son with his father’s 
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danger, of which he was still unconscious, 
when she heard herself called from above. She 
rushed up stairs, told her son to bring the rest 
of the children, and with her own hands applied 
the remedies that were brought, in the hope of 
reviving animation, though herself feeling from 
the moment that she saw him that he had 
already passed away. He was indeed no longer 
conscious. The sobs and cries of his children 
as they entered and saw their father’s state, 
made no impression upon him—the eyes were 
fixed—the countenance was unmoved—there 
was a heaving of the chest—deep gasps escaped 
at prolonged intervals ; and just as the usual 
medical attendant arrived, and as the old school- 
house servant, in an agony of grief, rushed 
with the others into the room in the hope of 
seeing his master once more—he breathed 
his last. 

“It must have been shortly before eight, 
AM., that he expired, though it was naturally 
impossible for those who were prescnt, to adjust 
their recollections of what passed, with precise 
exactness of time or place. So short and sud- 
den had been the seizure, that hardly any one 
out of the household itself had heard of his 
illness before its fatal close. His guest and 
former pupil, who had slept in a remote part of 
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the house, was coming down to breakfast as 
usual, thinking of questions to which the con- 
versation of the preceding night had given 
risc, and which, by the great kindness of his 
manner, he fclt doubly encouraged to ask 
him, when he was met on the staircase by 
the announcement of his death. The masters 
knew nothing till the moment when, almost at 
the same time, at the different boarding-houses 
the fatal message was delivered, in all its 
startling abruptness, that Dr. Arnoid was dead! 
What that Sunday was in Rugby, it is hard 
fully to represent. The incredulity—the bewil- 
derment—the agitated inquiries for every detail 
~-the blank more awful than sorrow, that pre- 
vailed through the vacant services of that long 
and dreary day—the feeling as if the very place 
had passed away with him, who had so empha~ 
tically been in every sense its head—the 
sympathy which hardly dared to contemplate, 
and which yet could not but fix the thoughts 
and looks of all on the desolate house, where 
the fatherless family were gathered round the 
chamber of death.” * 
This striking scene needs no comment :— 


“Ts that his death-bed where the Christian lies?’ 
‘No! ’tis not his. °Tis death itself there dies. ’”’ 
CoLERIDGE. 


Stanley’s * Life of Arnold.” 
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The Rev. J. M. Mackenzie was an example of 
singular endowments and varied acquisitions, 
united to most amiable manners and the most 
heart-felt picty. Though not so fully known to 
the public as his genius and learning gave 
every assurance that he would be, he filled a 
distinguished space in the regard of a numerous 
circle of most attached relatives, and admiring 
friends. It pleased God that his course should 
end abruptly, at the comparatively early age of 
thirty-six years. The shortness of his life 
might be lamented, were it not for the manner 
of his death. The following were the circum- 
stances of his removal :— 

‘“‘ On the evening of Wednesday, the 19th of 
July, 18438, Mr. Mackenzie embarked on board 
the Pegasus steamer, at Leith, for Hull. Mrs. 
Mackenzie informs me, that after taking leave 
of her at Portobello, her husband once and 
again returned to bid her adieu; and seemed 
at last to tear himself away from her with a 
sadness of manner, which seemed to her like 
that of one prescient of calamity. The Pegasus 
left Leith at half-past five in the evening, with 
sixteen or seventeen passengers in the cabin, 
and thirty in the steerage. It was a beautiful 
evening, and the sea was perfectly calm and 
smooth. Mr. Mackenzie remained on deck 
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until the vessel passed St. Abb’s Head, about 
ten in the evening, when he went down to the 
cabin, and soon after retired to his berth. It 
appears that, unless in very thick weather, 
steamers passing Iloly Island usually take what 
is called the inner passage, which saved about 
half an hour’s sailing. The Pegasus took this 
passage ; but, when between Holy Island and 
Fern Island, and going at the rate of eight 
knots, struck on a rock, known to mariners as 
the Goldstone rock, which lies in the fair-way 
between the two. The vessel immediately 
rebounded, and came clear off again; and an 
attempt was made, after backing two or three 
strokes, to set on ahead; but the water rushed 
in so fast on the starboard bow that the captain 
gave orders to turn her ashore towards Emanucl 
Head on Holy Island. The fatal collision took 
place about fifteen minutes past twelve. In less 
than a quarter of an hour the water had gained 
the top of the cylinder cover; and in a few 
minutes more, after settling down slowly till 
she was quite full, the Pegasus heeled to the 
starboard side, and went down. In the brief 
interval which elapsed betwixt the vessel's 
striking and her going down, an attempt was 
made by some of the passengers to lower the 
two quarter-boats, but both were instantly 
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swamped, and about a dozen lives perished in 
them. Mr. Mackenzie had meanwhile got on 
deck ; but though a good swimmer, he appears 
to have made no effort to save himself. Pro- 
bably he saw at a glance the irremediable state 
of affairs; the only two boats irrecoverably 
swamped, the engines stopped, and the vessel’s 
deck within a few inches of the waves. When 
last seen by one of the few survivors, he was 
engaged in prayer on the quarter-deck. ‘I 
heard,’ he says, ‘the minister who was on 
board, Mr. Mackenzie, call to those around him, 
that as there was no hope of safety they should 
engage in prayer. He then began to pray, 
the rest of the passengers kneeling around 
him. He was as cool and collected as I am 
now ; and the others were praying too, but his 
voice was raised above the rest.’” * ‘ Perhaps,” 
says the Rev. W. L. Alexander, his friend, 
“in the whole history of human fortitude, 
there is nothing more truly sublime than this. 
But such behaviour was quite like the man. 
His was a piety that guided, supported, and 
influenced him, not by fits and starts, but 
steadily and alike at all times and under all 
emergencies. Fully convinced that his religion 
was true, he could trust it in the moment of 


* Cunninghame’s Life. 
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trial. Having learned to live by faith and not 
by sight, he could, like Moses of old, endure as 
seeing Him who is invisible. How strikingly 
does such a scene as this reiterate the appeal of 
the sacred writer! ‘ Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.’” 

The Rev. T. 8S. M*Kean was one of the 
devoted missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society in Tahiti, at the period of the French 
invasion of that island, and one of the victims 
of the nefarious transactions by which they 
obtained possession of it. He was with his 
friend, the Rev. W. Howe, at the time when a 
French steamer sailed along the island, firing as 
it went along upon the helpless inhabitants. 
On the first intelligence of it, Mr. M*Kean said 
—it was Sunday— Ah, it is all over! our 
sabbath is again marred; we shall have just 
such another day as when the ‘ Charte’ stood 
off. Surely my work is done at this place.” 
“The steamer turned in ouw direction, and we 
agreed to continue walking on the verandah, 
that we might be seen. When she had 
passed, my dear brother said, ‘ Oh, how good it 
is to trust in the Lord! my heart was full of 
peace, though we were in such imminent 
danger.’ Some troops, which had landed from 
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the steamer, then passed the house, and Mr. 
M‘Kean received, from the shots they fired, in 
a skirmish with the natives, his death-wound. 
IIe never spoke more ; but, after the delightful 
evidence he had just given of his preparation 
for death, it was unnecessary.” This occurred 
June 27, 1846. 

The grave has so recently closed over the 
Rev. Dr. Cuatmers, as to leave his memory yet 
fresh in all our minds, During many ycars, he 
occupied a large place in the history and general 
movements of Scotland. His was a mind of 
great end and aim, and not more remarkable 
for its prodigious intellectual superiority to the 
multitude, than for its moral grasp and power. 
Dr. Chalmers became a preacher, alas! before 
he became a Christian. It is said, that after 
his first settlement, and when botany had 
proved to him an all-engrossing pursuit, he 
was followed one Sunday morning by his 
beadle, and reminded of the fact he had for- 
gotten, that it was‘the hour for public worship. 
Dr. Chalmers hastened into the pulpit, and, as 
he took off his hat, the flowers he had been 
culling fell out upon his face, exhibiting the 
evident indications of the manner in which he 
had been just engaged. After his settlement 
at Kilmany, his preaching ran mainiy upon 
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moral proprieties, and he was ignorant of the 
great peculiarities which the gospel enshrines 
and discovers. Here, however, it. pleased God 
to'meet with him, and to show him his salva- 
tion; and henceforth the glory of the living 
temple was, not so much that its proportions 
were grand, or its exterior magnificent, as that 
the presence of the Lord of hosts dwelt within 
it. From Kilmany Dr. Chalmers went to the 
Tron church, Glasgow, which long resounded 
with his pre-eminent pulpit oratory. He was 
removed hence, to take the chair of moral 
philosophy at the college of St. Andrew’s, and 
thence again promoted to the chair of theology 
at the university of Edinburgh. Here he emi- 
nently served the cause of the gospel, by train- 
ing preachers for the ministry of the word. He 
became the leader of all the ecclesiastical move- 
ments connected with the origin and formation 
of the Free Church of Scotland. 

Dr. Chalmers had recently visited London, 
returning home fatigued, but in health. It was 
at this time he remarked to a friend, that he 
thought his public work was done. IlIis wish 
was, to spend the rest of his days as a city 
missionary. The idea was noble, and worthy 
of the simplicity which marked his whole cha- 
racter. He had spent his sabbath in his usual 
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exercises, and had retired to rest in a frame of 
mind most calm and tranquil. The next morn- 
ing he was to present the college report to the 
free assembly. But that morrow dawned not 
for him, When, according to his request, he 
was summoned at an early hour, a lifeless body 
was all that remained of one who had lived to 
promote the beneficent objects of Christianity. 
Ife died alone. He had evidently breathed 
out his life in serenity. This event took place 
May 30th, 1847. 
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CHAPTER V. 
CONCLUSION, 


“Help with Thy grace, through life’s short day, 

Our upward and our downward way ; 

And glorify for us the west, 

When we shall sink to perfect rest.” 

WORDSWORTH. 

Most of our readers have probably read with 
interest Miss Jane Taylor’s beautiful apologue— 
“ Flow it strikes a stranger!’ She imagines an 
inhabitant of some distant planet alighting on 
our own, aud receiving intelligence that death 
is in it—an event the visitor regards with ex- 
treme awe. ‘The tale proceeds to develop the 
contrasts between life as it is, and life as it 
might be expected to prove under so dark 
a denouncement. The fact she so vividly 
depicts, 1s equally notorious and lamentable. 
It is a pointed proof of the “ deceitfulness of 
sin,” that whilst shocked in every sensibility, 
and. terrified in every instinct of his physical 
being by approaching death, man receives from 
it so little improvement of his moral condition. 
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Yet, what lessons are they from which man 
turns away! Can any reader have dwelt on 
the facts and circumstances we have endea- 
voured, however feebly, to describe, without 
some sobering influence upon the natural levity 
of his thoughts? Is there no question as to 
whether his vessel will sink or swim in the sea 
of eternity ; for death is not merely possible and 
probable—it is certain; and the same Bible 
which reveals immortality, declares a judgment 
to which man is inevitably responsible. Astro- 
nomcers tell us, that it would not be possible to 
blot out a single star from the multitudes which 
glitter in our horizon, without diminishing, 
however imperccptibly, the amount of light 
upon our planet. Even so, the loss of each 
instant of our time is really deepening the sha- 
dow, forewarning us of the long “ night in which 
no man can work.” Whatever the appliances 
whereby forgetfulness may be insured, the day is 
coming, both of death and recompense. Amidst 
gaity and grief, amidst business and pleasure, 
amidst the frivolities of youth, the energics of 
manhood, or the decaying powers of maturcr 
years, it is ever hastening on! Oh for the wise 
estimate which, contemplating it when distant 
shall not tremble at it when nigh ! Oh for “ the 
wisdom that begins with fear!” 
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Let us attempt, in conclusion, to gather up 
the instructions suggested by this volume. 

1. It has been clearly demonstrated in the 
foregoing narratives, that a life of ease and 
pleasure is a most melancholy preparation 
for a dying hour. We have seen the great 
abjuring at the last their greatness, or avow- 
ing their disgust at their favourite objects ; 
fashion throwing aside its glittering robe to 
display the most spectral nakedness ; and self- 
righteousness shrinking from the scrutinizing 
eye of an omniscient Judge. So far as our 
knowledge goes, there is no case on record in 
which the votary of pleasure, looking back on 
the objects which have amused him, has ever 
avowed his deliberate satisfaction at his course. 
Not that the range of possibilities might never 
perchance include such an error ; even should 
it be ascertained to exist, it must be put into 
the balance with thousands of a contrary kind, 
and would be found most light in the contrary 
comparison. But that testimony is yet wanting. 
A thousand have said, like Solomon, “All is 
vanity,” and a thousand colonel Gardiners have 
ejaculated, ‘“ Would I were that dog!” but who 
has dared to hold up the record of a life of sen- 
sual pleasure as a certificate for hcaven? On 
the contrary, death has been always, or almost 
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always, the signal for the intoxicated to become 
sober, and for the fool to put off his motley, 
and to appear fora moment like a man; and 
no sooner have its footsteps been heard than 
men have tried, however vainly, to divest them- 
selves of “the thick clay” which has defiled 
and impeded them. Should the eye of any 
such pleasure-seeker be resting now upon these 
lines, and should we be favoured with a short 
communion with him or her, we beg a pause— 
a half-hour’s thought—one earnest prayer ! 
Has our reader ever seen a well-known serics 
of engravings, entitled “ Holbein’s Dance of 
Death?” Let him reflect on the moral of such 
scenes as are there exhibited ! Death, and the 
scene of unlicensed pleasure! death, and the 
flatteries of frivolous gaiety ! death, and the 
ambition which lives only on human applause ! 
death, and the ball-room ! death, and the theatre ! 
How ill do such juxtapositions agree! Yet the 
followers of the gay world must at some day or 
other put the ideas together! May it not then 
be too late ! 

2. It has been no less apparent from the 
foregoing narratives, that infidel philosophy 
has little claim to be regarded as triumphant 
over the terrors of death. It is certainly true 
that some of the forms of infidelity here exhi- 
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bited, are not precise counterparts to the 
fashionable modes of it just now current. But 
differing as the species of infidelity may, the 
generic forms are always one. Whether it go 
abroad under the name of rationalism, or 
whether it be, without a name, that anony- 
mous pantheism which admires everything and 
believes nothing, which plays the puppets of 
heroes, and laughs behind the curtain at the 
principles of them all—it is equally the no-God 
scheme; that is, it is the no-Scripture-God 
scheme; and the nature which it worships, 
whether called God or not, has neither eyes to 
see nor ears to hear; neither dignity to be 
guarded nor holiness to be extended ; neither 
mercy to be loved, nor vengeance to be feared ; 
but is as real a plaything as the most ignorant 
idolater could desire, and as true an atheism, 
the form alone excepted, as ever left man 
stranded upon a shore of doubt. We ask men 
so misled to set up the scenery of death for 
themselves, and we ask them whether, when 
vice is no longer to be gratified, and applause 
scarcely to be secured, they will be as satisfied 
with their system as they are now? Are they 
so sure that revelation is false, as to be able to 
walk, unhurt, upon the burning ploughshare 
of that last ordeal? How have they derived 
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that certainty ? Whence indeed could it come 
but by a counter-revelation of which they make 
no boast? Less than the most absolute cer- 
tainty may prove fatal as death to their hopes. 
One chink, one crevice, may let in upon them 
all the spiritual agencies of despair! Few have 
been the infidels who could walk steadily upon 
“the isthmus which divides the two eternities.” 
A Hume, a Frederick, a Bolingbroke, a Gibbon, 
men of -cold temperaments all, even they did 
not expatiate upon it at the last! When we 
read as the title of a book, “ Testimonies of 
Dying Infidels,” is it probable that the tendency 
of the work will be for Christianity, or against 
it? The question is almost superfluous! Infi- 
delity has never dared to publish a collection 
of the death-beds of its followers to support its 
system. No living voices have uttered such 
bitter sarcasms; no dying voices have s0 
faltered and trembled! Are we told that all 
this is man’s prejudice? No! it is man’s con- 
sciousness. Revelation agrees with the very 
instinct of nature; and, without a new being, 
man cannot perfectly accommodate himself to 
the conception of the true God. By what argu- 
ments will you satisfy yourself—not now, but 
when you shall come to die—that death ends 
nowhere, and Jeads to nothing ? 
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3. Of all the spectacles, however, which are 
witnessed in a dying hour, there are none so 
fearful as those in which conscience is the 
dread actor. IIe who lives on evil terms with 
his own bosom is “ of all men most miserable.” 
Some trials are alleviated by time ; but a con- 
science unpacified by Christ’s pardon, accumu- 
lates new powers of torture to all eternity. It 
is true that the whole train of consequences 
may be at present unseen, and the future may 
thus appear of little magnitude. But though 
the stifled flame is now smouldering, so that no 
ordinary eye can see it, the hour is not perhaps 
remote when it will burst out with inextin- 
guishable fury. Conscience and death will 
each have its hour, and it is not improbable 
that their time may be the same. We beseech 
the reader, who is waging this fearful warfare 
with the miniature judgment-seat which he 
carries within him, to “be sure his sin will 
find him out,” and to weigh well the force ot 
those passages—“ A certain fearful looking for 
of judgment and of fiery indignation, which 
shall devour the adversary” —‘“ It is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God” — 
‘If therefore the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness !” 

The religious character of this little volume 
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seems peremptorily to demand that, before we 
close, we shall remind the reader of the only 
mode in which, front-faced and open-eyed, a 
sinner can calmly contemplate the advance of 
“the lastenemy.” It is in THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
SACRIFICE OF CHRIST AS A SUBSTITUTION. It is to 
feel the need of such a substitution, because our 
nature is guilty, and guilt merits Divine punish- 
ment; and neither repentance nor amendment 
will obliterate past vices; so that, without 
mercy, man is undone. It is to believe the 
truth of such a substitution; and to see how 
the Saviour took our nature, to make that sub- 
stitution possible, and died on the cross to make 
it actual. It isto rely on the offer of such a 
substitution, remembering that Christ is wil- 
ling to stand for the sinner when the sinner 
is willing to be represented by Christ. It is to 
feel the force of such a substitution; and to 
appreciate the power it has of binding to 
Christ’s service, and enforcing Christ’s com- 
mands ; and it is to live in expectation of the 
results of such a substitution—imploring through 
it the daily influence of God’s Holy Spirit ; 
the vanquishment of all spiritual enemies; a 
Divine friendship in the hour of sorrow; an 
advocate in the judgment-day; and a consolation 
in the death which is introductory to that 
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assize. The last point is quaintly, but beauti- 
fully touched, by Donne :— 


**T have a sin of fear, that, when I’ve spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore; 
But swear by Thyself, that, at my death, thy Son 
Shall shine as he shines now and heretofore ; 
And, having done that, thou hast done! 
J fear no more.” 


4. If that system which rests on evidences 
of prophecy and miracles, and history and 
testimony—on its suitableness to human na- 
ture, and its adaptation to all cireumstances— 
if that system which has softened the temper, 
regulated the life, prompted the devotion, and 
fired the benevolence of the greatest men whom 
earth has ever known—if that system which 
has not shrunk from dissolution, even in its most 
formidable forms, but has avowed its trium- 
phant expectation of a future world, amidst the 
deaths of poverty, of exile, of anguish, of fire, 
and of sword—if that system, so fortified by 
outward and inward testimony, by the man’s 
conduct in life, and his courage in death—if 
that system be not Divine, then there is no God 
in heaven, and there is no truth in the world! 
Are we told of imperfect and inconsistent 
Christians? The charge is true, and it is as 
lamentable as true. But the upright must 
still stand as a class by itself; and, degraded 
as some professors may’ be, there are enough 
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to redeem it (taking the Christian church asa 
whole) from reproach. Because there are igno- 
rant smatterers in physics, is there no science ? 
Because there are imperfect and conceited 
pedants, is there no literature? Shall we judge 
of painting by every ignoramus who can daub 
his canvass, and forget him who understands and 
practises the principles of his art? Does a 
fractured planet prove that there is no order 
in the system of the universe? or a falling 
meteor, that there are no fixed stars? Equally 
presumptuous and idle is the insinuation, that, 
because there are so many self-contradictory 
Christians, there is no Christianity at all, 
Perfection is, indeed, a thing impossible below. 
But there has been goodness—there has been 
moral power. And if the instance of it were 
only one, instead of that which has been repeated 
in all ages, and almost all climates, that one 
instance were enough to show that Christianity 
is not a delusion, nor the Bible a lie. 

There is no aspect in which the religion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ appears so majestic as in 
its relation to death. It does not merely meet 
it—it subdues it; nor does only subdue it, but 
it annihilates its power. ‘“ Who hath abolished 
death!” Its name indeed remains, but the 
repulsive thing, the dreaded thing, the fearful 
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thing—is no more. “ Mortality is swallowed up 
of life.” Sir Joun Extot, in one of his most 
eloquent passages, expatiates upon this theme : 
“Death,” he says, “has been most untruly, 
most unjustly aspersed ;” and then proceeds to 
illustrate his remark—‘ I shall then no more 
be sick, I shall then no more be bound, I shall 
then leave off to fear, I shall then -not die 
again. If death were an evil at the first, then it 
shall be no more. All the crosses and disasters, 
all the calamities and afflictions, all things that 
are fearful and evil in this life, then shall I be 
free from. No death shall thenceforth be an 
interruption to my happiness, therefore why 
should I fear it?” And to what does not this 
friendly hand introduce the true believer? The 
blessed society, the vision of God, the sense of 
his love, in uninterrupted, in everlasting mani- 
festation. ‘“ Dying,” said the Rev. 8. Mrpiry, 
“as sweet work ! sweet work! Glory, glory! 
Ifome, home!” “ Life,” said the departing 
CaMERARIuS, ‘is to me death—death, life.” ‘*O 
joyful day !” exclaimed the departing Dr. Hau- 
MOND. Dr. Cuartton Henry, being asked, in 
his last moments, “Do you find that gloom in 
death which some apprehend ?” replied, though 
with difficulty, from the shortness of his breath- 
ing, “ A sweet falling of the soul on Jesus. Oh, 
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what mercy! what mercy! I don’t understand 
it.” Mrs. Rowr, when dying, experienced such 
Divine satisfaction, that she said, with tears of 
joy, that ‘she knew not that she had ever felt 
the like in all her life.” “I am so far from 
fearing death, which to others is the king of 
terrors,” exclaimed Dr. Donne, “ that I long for 
the time of dissolution.” When Mr. Venn in- 
quired of the Rev. W. GriasHaw how he did, 
‘* As happy as I can be on earth, and as sure of 
glory as if I were in it: I have nothing to do 
but to step out of this bed into heaven.” “ My 
dear,” said the wife of the Rev. J. Payne, one of 
the early Methodists, to her husband, “ you 
seem as if your heart was breaking.” ‘ Let it 
break—let it break,” was the reply; ‘ Jesus 
saves to the uttermost—to the uttermost.” 
What verifications are here of the apostle’s tes- 
timony—“ Death is swallowed up in victory !” 
We have elsewhere referred to the dying 
testimony of Wilberforce Richmond. One part 
of it, which we have not elsewhere recorded, so 
affectingly portrays the feelings of a convinced 
sinner repairing to the cross of Christ, that we 
may appropriately transcribe it here. ‘“ After 
a season of much doubt and terror, during 
which I felt as if all were delusion, and that 
I should be cast into hell, I determined to go at 
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once boldly to God, in the name of Christ, and 
plead the promises which were then before me 
in the Bible. I fell down on my knees ; 
I groaned—I wept—I prayed most fervently; 
I said, Here I am, Lord, a poor perishing 
sinner; my sins are heavy and alarming, 
I cannot bear them myself; I feel my body 
decaying—I must soon die, and I dare not 
appear before Thee, the pure and holy God, 
as Tnowam. Jread of a Saviour thou hast 
provided for sinners, and come to him to be 
saved from eternal death ; I come to the cross 
of Christ ;—I cling to it as my only hope. If 
thou, O Christ, wilt not save me no one can, 
and I must perish. Lord, save me !—Jesus, 
have mercy upon me! I persevered thus again 
and again; I took nothing with me but a 
broken heart, and a contrite spirit, and I said, 
Lord, I will not let thee go except thou 
bless me! I know I prayed sincerely, and was 
heard and answered. . . . Seek as I did, and 
you shall find the same pardon for sin, and the 
same peace in death.” 

Nor less important is it, that when the 
Saviour of sinners has been received into the 
heart, there shall be constant cultivation of the 
inward religion, which may render his presence 
a familiar and delightful thought. By the 
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expulsion of the sin which is incompatible with 
his residence within us—by the constant exami- 
nation of principles and motives;—by the life of 
faith in the blood of atonement—by such 
exercises as these alone can death be rendered 
truly welcome. To “ die daily ;” “ to dress one’s- 
self,” as Jereiny Taylor beautifully describes it, 
‘‘in one’s grave-clothes day by day ;” to invite 
and to secure the residence of the Holy Spirit 
within us—these are becoming and indeed neces- 
sary to our meetness for “ the inheritance of the 
suints in light.” 


Dear reader, we have travelled together over 
many varied incidents and opposite issues ! 
Turn these pages over once more, and ask 
which of these scenes will most probably 
resemble yours? Perhaps you shrink from 
doing so! You have no preparation! You 
do not believe ! Remember that he who rejects 
Christ as the foundation of his hope, ‘ has com- 
mitted a mistake at once infinite and irrepar- 
able ; that he has been guilty of an infatua- 
tion whigh ¥% will require cternity to deplore 
and eterhity, to comprehend.” * 

R. Hall. 
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